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Ask the man who has bought. 
You'll find an_ enthusiasm 
which will tell you that 
Everwear Steel Playground 
Apparatus is the kind you 
need. 


Safety, Durability, Beauty and 
Playability are not catch words 
with Everwear, but describe 
built-in qualities. 
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ihe Everwear Manufacturing Co. 
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Makers of Playground Apparatus 
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The World at Play 


Promote Sportsmanship.—A new organi- 
as been formed to foster and spread the 
f sportsmanship throughout the world. 

organization, called the Sportsmanship 
hood, has its office in Room 2120, 120 

vay, New York City. 
itthew Woll, vice-president of the Amer- 
deration of Labor. The secretary is Cap- 

y R. Creed. Its slogan is, “Play Fair.” 
le of honor of a sportsman is that he keep 
es; keep faith with his comrade; play the 


Its president is 


his side; keep himself fit; keep his 
keep from hitting a man when he is 
keep his pride under in victory; keep a 
eart in defeat accepted with good grace; 
sound soul and a clean mind in a healthy 


A Friendly Word from the Balkans.—Mrs. 
hby Rodman, of Los Angeles, California, 
received the following letter : 
magazine, THe PLAyGrRouNpD, is_ fas- 
reading. 


for community activities. I am keeping 


It gives so many valuable sug- 


bers on file, for | am looking forward to 
when we can enter the community center 
being built for us. 


member one of your sentences in the ad- 


u gave in the Samoker Church, ‘O Lord, 
the understanding heart—is the prayer | 
travel from place to place.’ 
eading Tue PLAYGROUND I see what 
eautiful work is being accomplished by 
munity centers. It makes me fairly 
h desire to accomplish something along 
and make people happy and give children 
to grow up into healthy men and women. 
t wishes and greetings. 


(Signed) A. M. Barrp” 


heff Street, Sofia 


Hope of Municipal Playground Support 
in South Africa—An American woman mar- 


ried to a South African and living at Bloemfon 
tein, South Africa, writes for literature and 
advice on the organization of playgrounds. She 
says that a playground has recently been opened 
in the poorest and most thickly populated part of 
the town and that the municipality has stated 
that if this is a success it will aid in starting at 
least two others and will pay a director. 


A Training Course in Bucharest, Rumania. 

Bucharest, Rumania, has a national institute for 
physical education controlled by the Department 
of Education. 

The institute includes three sections—the civic 
section, preparing teachers for physical education ; 
the military section, training instructors for the 
army and navy; and a third section designed to 
train coaches in certain sports. 

Through the institute training is given in ath- 
letics, games, dancing, swimming, camping and 
similar activities as well as in subjects of an acad 
emic character. 


A New Magazine.—livans Bros., Arlington 
House, Boston, announce the publication of 
the “first music magazine for young people 
in America.” JA/usic and Youth is the name of 
this publication, which is designed to meet the 
needs of members of junior music clubs and 
other young people, and help them to interpret 
music in its various phases. ‘The first issue ap- 
peared in October, containing an interesting article 
telling how the various instruments came to have 
their particular names. ‘There is the story of 
the strings; a description of the work of the Chi 
cago Civic Music Association, with special refer- 
ence to the children’s activities; discussions on 
how to tune up, of good and bad styles in or- 
chestras and of sight reading. A number of 
musical compositions are given and there are re- 
productions of a number of works of great art- 
ists, such as Youth by Carpaccio and the Singing 
Boys of Luca della Robbia. 
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The 1 s th it interesting methods of 
teaching th ue of music, with its appeal 
to the ima and thr possibilities it has for 
creatin biding love for music should 
have a wid yf service 

The pri ? per year; 25c per copy. 


A Playground in Havana.—Alvin Piza, Presi- 
dent, Ha rust 


that as a re f the activities of the Havana 


ust Company, Havana, reports 


Chapter of cotary Club, the city will soon 


have a thorou iodern playground. One of the 
park squat illy located has been turned 
over by the r the purpose and the Rotary 
Club will | ind maintain it along modern 
lines. 


Course in Immigrant Backgrounds.—In co- 


operatior State Department of Educa- 


tion, Hunter ( ge, New York City, is offering 
as one of its courses in adult immigrant education 
a course in i! erant backgrounds. 

The cour | cover such subjects as the fol- 
lowing: | mmigrant in his native environ- 
ment, cause migration, types and colonies, 
immigrant life \merica, reactions to Amer- 
ican attitude nstitutions, history of immi- 
eration and the present immigrant law. 


This cours itended to be of practical assist- 


ance to thos« ng with, or whose work brings 
them in contact with, the foreign born. It is an 
attempt to the problems of the immi- 
grant and s etically aid in his readyjust- 
ment. 


Carol Singing in Chicago.—Chicago will sing 


Christmas ( is year on a scale that will 
make it imposs for anyone to be omitted. Un 
der the auspices of a Christmas Carol Committee, 
hotel lobbi ols, churches, theaters, homes, 


hospitals, jail ll public institutions will be 


visited by gro carol singers, among whom 


will be found opera singers, church singers and 


concert soloist he carols will also be broadcast 


by radio 


California Parent-Teacher Associations Re- 


port on Recreation.— ‘The right kind of play,” 
says the pri report recently issued by the 
Parent- Teache \ssociations of California, “‘is 


fundamental the other departments of child 
welfare wot Basing their work on this prin- 
ciple, Parent-'] her Associations throughout the 


State have ted many activities along recrea- 
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tion lines. Some of the activities have in 
an annual library dav, when children and 
ers dress to represent books; nature study class 


evinnasium classes for women; baseball game | 


tween fathers and sous, an annual flower sl 

which children bring flowers, plants and ferns for 
later use in the school yards; a fathers’ night pro 
gram; use of schools as community centers ; a1 
nual field days; children’s matinees at movi 
picture theaters; story hours at the libraries 


handeraft exhibits and special radio prograt 


Stamford’s Splash Week.—Splash Week at 
Hallowe'en Park, Stamford, represented thy 
activity of every organization in Stamiord, 
Connecticut, as well as the work of many privat 
individuals who took part in the planning. Th 
results far exceeded the hopes of the committee 
Over 500 children were taught on the first 
the elements of taking care of themselves 
water. About 150 received special Red Cross 


training on the second day and on the las 


of all, the contests drew a crowd of 1,500 


tators and participants. Not one accident n 


the program. 


Their Day.—Children played an important 
part in the opening of the Kern County | t 
Bakersheld, California. Sixteen thousand school 
children paraded through the streets, led by 
number of school bands. On Children’s Day, 
school children were admitted to the fair free of 
charge, and each afternoon during the 
different groups of children presented demonstra 


tions of school activities, 


Planning Ahead.—In the new development 
known as Palos Verdes, near Los Angeles [Hat 
bor, California, being laid out by Olmsted [1 
ers and Charles I]. Cheney, exceptional pro 
has been made for parks and recreation. 

very mile across the property about ten acres 


has been set aside for an elementary school play 


ground-park unit; every two miles twenty-fiv 
acres for a junior high school and children’ hall 


fields; every three miles forty acres for a semior 
high school and community playground. 213 
acre park and golf course, with grass greens, fair 
ways and clubhouse, complete, has been de 

the community for permanent recreation use ; to 
gether with four miles of ocean shore pal 


about two hundred acres of additional parks a! 


gulches, linking up with paths, roads and brid 
trails all parts of the property—From the S 


()ctober 15, 1925 




































































Goldsboro’s 
Wayne County Memorial Building at Goldsboro, 


meni 


ious lobby, 


ss. the 


THE 


Memorial Building. — The 


Carolina, is of red brick and in general 

is modeled on the old Colonial architecture 
South 

ss the front of the building is a large two- 

portico with six columns. The main en- 

in the center of the building and over 

re carved the significant words, “Vic- 


othnernood Service. 
, 
' 


through the doorway, the visitor enters 


from one side of which opens 


egion room with a seating capacity 
From the other side opens the office of 
unity Director and connected with this 


the rooms of Community Service, the 


Organization 


irl Scouts. 


+} 


Charity Association 


Boy and ( 


rial rotunda, with roof and ceiling of 


lored glass, is directly opposite the lobby 


is lighted from above by a large lan- 
fect is of a golden glow shining 
o bronze tablets bearing the names 

liers killed in the Great War. 
through the memorial rotunda, one 
é oe spacious lounge, with its big 


lace. Beyond the lounge is the gym- 
670 
a stage so that it may be 


wit a seating capacity of and 


end with 


1uditorium. 


ther side of the lounge, there are locker, 
toilet rooms for men and women and 
bove them, on the second floor, are 
ties for boys and girls. The locker 

iret onnection with the gym- 


ement 


contains a boiler room and a 


ipped kitchen with a dumb waiter to the 
so that the gymnasium may be used as 

the building, including 

$45,000.00. 


equipment, 


Mz ike a shiny <a of Sand Dunes.— 


( , Director of the United States 
ration, has -pledged $250,000, and 
enwal 1s 50,000 for making the Indiana 
es a publi playground, provided $500,- 
nal is raised by public subscription. 
for Walnut Grove, Kentucky.—U. S. 
resident of Walnut Grove, 


Kentucky, 
land on his farm for the 
children of the community. A volley 


ted a strip of 
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ball court, croquet lawn and tennis court have al- 


ready been constructed on the land and other 
facilities will be added from time to time. This 
gift represents the desire of Mr. Williams to co 


operate with the work being done by the County 
arm, under whose auspices the country lite 
held at Walnut Grove. 


CON 
ference was recently 

For Boys and Girls in Milwaukee. 
and Girls’ Week 


Boys’ 


was celebrated in Milwaukee, 

Wis., October 11-17, under the auspices of Boys’ 
and Girls’ Workers’ Conferences of the Centra! 
Council Social Agencies. A Day in Church, 
Day at Home, a Day in Citizenship, a Day in 
School, a Day in Industry, a Day in Boys’ and 
Girls’ Organizations, a Day Out of Doors made 
up the week which proved to be a most success 


ful one. Each day was under the auspices 


some special local group. 
A Tennis Course.- 


During the past summer 


a course in tennis playing, sponsored by Play 


ground Community Service Pasa 
at the 
The 


lectures on the 


Was given in 


dena, Cal., Pasadena High School tennis 


courts. course consisted of a number ot 
at the last of which outlines 
to the 


These outlines contained a summarized review of 


game, 
of the course were passed out audience 
the preceding lectures and some pertinent ques 
tions relating to each particular phase of tennis. 
At the thirty 


all of which had been discussed 


end a statement of -four common 


errors was made, 
in the course of the lessons and were thus again 
called to the attention of the students. It 


very 


Was a 


worthwhile course for tennis enthusiasts 

What a Small Town Can Do.—In 1904 Wa- 
mego, Kansas (with a population of only 1,585), 
purchased twelve acres of land for park purposes 
at a cost of $2,525. Recently the park board pur 
chased three adjoining acres at a cost of $2,000 


for use as a tourist camp ground. An artificial 


lake, a wading pool, a women’s rest house, band- 
stand, dancing pavilion, playground equipment, 
three drinking fountains, dining tables, steel 
range, ballfields and other facilities have been 


constructed. Town funds maintain this play- 


ground at an average yearly expense of $1,500. 
The only charge made for the park is for enter- 
tainments. The revenue comes from licenses for 
shows and from the church, school and general 


welfare fund. 


Folk Dance Society Formed.—lIn an attempt 


to arouse interest in the early American folk 
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dance among | and young of the many for- 


eign nations represented in the city, a folk dance 
society has recently been organized in San Diego, 
Cal. The classes, which are taught by members 
of this society, under the direction of Community 


Service, are educational and social in- 


terest. 


Character Education of Children.—From 


the Charact ition Institute of Chevy Chase, 


Washington, D. | may be secured the “Chil- 
dren’s Moralit les” for elementary schools 
and high s¢ a character report card and 
school recot | in an effort to further char- 
acter educati Idret 


Physical Education Day in Japan.—Novem- 


ber third v | ation Day in Japan. 
Under the aus f the Ministry of Education, 
more than 10 ldren assembled in the city’s 
parks and m ( through the streets to the 
broad plaza, et yy walls and moats, which 
forms the out ind of the Imperial Palace. 


Here drill several kinds took 


place. 


State Parks and Forests.— The National Con- 
ference on Out Kecreation, Navy Building, 
distributed a pamphlet 

issued by the National 

Washington, D. C. 

tive booklet tells what 


Washington, D. | has 
on State Parl 
Conference 
This excee 
is being dor State to acquire land fot 


state parks 


A Girls’ Recreation Club.—The Paterson, 


New Jersey, B Recreation is fostering a 
Girls’ Reer for ung women over 
eighteen, mat mn are working during the 
day. The git e their own evening meet- 
ings, attendit sium classes from 7:15 to 
10:00 p. 1 esdavs and Thursdays at 
School No, 4 e interested in athletics 
meet on th e armory from 7:15 
to 8:00 o’cl x the activities participated 
in by almost 200 girls during the past year were 


calisthenic « tics, running, jump- 


ing, throwin tball, volley ball, service ball, 
indoor basel practice, swimming, gym- 
nastic games hiking, social and esthetic 


dancing. 


Any girl li Paterson or adjoining bor- 


oughs may membership and be voted 


on by the of ected by the girls annually. 
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Club dues, which are 25 cents monthly, are used 
for promoting club activities. 


A Boat Race for New Bedford’s Children. 

From time immemorial babies have floaied 
matches in the bathtub, and little children have 
sailed toy boats in a pond. Now boat races are 
becoming an organized sport for boys and girls 
in many cities, and the enthusiasm over them) is 
akin to the Yale, Harvard and Cornell variet 

New Bedford, the city of “iron men and wood- 
en ships” this summer staged a series of wat 
races at Brooklawn Park. All classes of boats 
were entered—home-made and manufactured 
sloops, schooners and square riggers. It was 
found that in many cases the home-made boats, 
although possibly not first in beauty, turned out 
to be first in speed. Sometimes the boys mac 


two or three boats, profiting by their former ex- 


perience each time. One girl, fourteen yea 


age, entered the contest—her father, once a })at- 
builder, having built her a miniature schooner 
thirty inches long, called the Undine. The mer- 


chants of New Bedford, realizing the value « 


publicity to be gained from the event, 


prizes for the best ships. 


Kenosha Wins.—lirst in recreation, 1 
government, welfare work, citv planning, indus 
trv and health—that’s Kenosha, Wisconsi 
cording to the Wisconsin Better Cities Contest. 
and six of the seven judges had to be una us 
on each point. The city was chosen as “the best 
city in the State in which to live” from fourteen 


cities entered in a State-wide Better Cities 

test conducted over a year under the auspi 

the Wisconsin Conference of Social Worl 

for a month the judges have been trying 

cide which was the best. In seven out of ten tests 
Kenosha came out first and as a result the hei 
osha Civic Council was given a prize of 31! 
and the city given the honor of being br 
throughout the country as the outstandi 

in the State. Oshkosh came second and C! 

Falls won the prize of $500 in the contest staged 
for cities with a population under 10,000 


Lexington Has a Get-Together.—Saturda 
November 7th, was Community Day in |-exing 
ton, Massachusetts, when all the men in the tow 
were asked to give time, labor or money 
purpose of widening the town’s quarter-mile cin 
der track. Many volunteered their services and 
worked to music supplied by the First Corps Cadet 
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1d, the High School Girls’ Glee Club and the 
ymunity chorus. The Home and School Asso- 
ion provided refreshments. 


[he Junior Drum Corps of Red Oak, Iowa. 
hink of being ten years old—and paracing 


thirty-three of your pals in a bright red 


iter and blue trousers in front of the Pres- 
t of the United States and the First Lady 
he Land \nd then think of having them 


d applaud as you marched by? Can you 


ne having a bigger thrill than that? And 
a fairy tale—it’s a true story and the 
Drum Corps of Red Oak, lowa, aged 
to ten, were the “leading men.” For at the 
\merican Legion Convention recently 


the thirty-four boys composing 
inior Drum Corps of Red Oak were allowed 
the big Legion parade and they were 

of the occasion. 
m the Red Oak Express, “Little 
Gleason, drum major, heading the coterie 
mers and buglers, with eyes fixed upon 


ef Executive, executed a 


snappy salute. 
fairly cakewalking, his cadence was so 
ind his knees were bounding so far up 


His 
Their eyes 
(for it would not be 
President 


Cecil was doing his stuff. 
likewise doing theirs. 
cht ahead 
ber’ at the such a 
nd they strutted like thirty-four 
a fre 


in 


sty morning’s walk.” 
Pullman coach was provided for the 
tur me through the courtesy of the 
trainmaster, whose admiration 
Phe 
reputation for themselves in southwestern 


lled out a number of times 


was 


hovs have already estab 


1 
Se Hee Ca 


ns 


What the Circus Did for Them.—Following 
Houston, Texas, by the Houston 
Community Service, a_ school 
city telephoned the Department. 
it for several years in her school, prin- 
eachers had wondered just what would 
e of one boy who never seemed to fit 
She saw him as one of the best 
e circus. So expert in fact was 
ict that she felt he had a future 
here else, but most valuable of all 
that he had found his place in the 
g rroup 


upon the large number of 
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participants of the “flapper” and “jelly bean” age 
as conclusive evidence that somebody in IJsuston 
had been providing something besides jcy riding 
and petting parties for the young people. 

“No onlooker knew,” says Miss Corinne Fonde, 
Executive Secretary, in her report, “that ore of 
the little animals that cavorted about on all fours 
with the greatest possible glee has great difficuity 
even with crutches in getting about upright.” 


Recreation for Play Leaders.—‘*|0 promote 
good fellowship among the employees of the 
Board of Recreation of Paterson, New Jersey; 
to improve the service of the members individ- 
ually and collectively ; to provide facilities for a 
better knowledge of duties of its members and to 
promote public recreation in every manner and 
that of its members in particular” are the objects 
of the Recreation Directors’ Club of Paterson. 

Membership in the club is open only to di- 
rectors of playgrounds or assistants who have 
heen upon the payroll of the Board of Recreation 
for at least thirty days. They must, however, 
be voted upon at regular meetings. No regular 
dues are charged, but there may be assessments 
when necessary upon a two-thirds vote of the or- 
Offi- 
cers are elected annually and these officers consist 


ganization members present at the meeting. 


of president, vice-president, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The following committees are in charge of the 
activities at the monthly meetings and at all other 
meetings that may be called by the president: 1. 


Membership, 2. Dance, 3. Social, 4. Good and 
Welfare. 
Something New in MHandcraft.—Scissor 


Painting or Applique Work is the name of the 
form of the 


The process involves the use of 


latest handeratt evolved by Denni- 
son Company. 
crepe paper and dissolved sealing wax for lamp 
shades, pottery and similar articles. 

The two methods used in decorating pottery, 
which consist in stippling or painting the articles 
produce very beautiful effects. Excellent re- 
sults may be secured by pasting designs from crepe 
paper on a pottery vase, covering it with one coat 
of transparent amber sealing wax and _ stippling 
the article with colored sealing wax on contrast- 
ing shades. 

Definite information may be secured from 
Dennison headquarters in Boston, Chicago, Phila- 


delphia or New York. 




















THE SUNSHINE FAIRY 


By JOSEPH LEE 


POOR WOMAN lived in a log hut up on a mountain. She had 
to work hard from morning till night, cooking and sewing, 
keeping house for her husband and her four grown-up sons, 
and looking after her little daughter, Jeanie. She never sang 
or laughed or read a story, never listened to the birds or watched the 
beautiful changes of the woods. Her life seemed one steady, never- 
ending grind. 

One day her litthe daughter said to her: “Mother, may I run out 
and sit by the spring a little while?” The mother answered: “Why do 
you want to sit by the spring?” But her little daughter could not tell 
her any reason, so she answered: “No. You wash those dishes and then 
sew that sheet I gave you. And don’t go sitting by the spring. Life is 
for work and not for idleness.” 

So Jeanie washed the dishes and then took up the sheet and began 
her sewing. But the poor mother was so tired she had to lie down a little 
while and rest; and as she lay there, she heard her daughter saying: 
“Dear Fairy Sunbeam, I am so sorry. I wanted so to come as I 
promised, but my mother would not let me, and I could not tell her 
about you as she would have punished me for telling lies. And now you 
will never come again, and I am so lonely and so tired. I have nobody 
to play with any more.” 

\nd then the mother saw herself as a little girl, and she was sitting 
in the sunlight by the spring. And standing before her was a beautiful 
fairy with the sunlight shining through her golden hair and the fairy was 
telling her a wonderful story about knights and dragons and a beautiful 
princess in a shining palace in a wood. And then she heard her own 
mother’s voice calling her: “Jeanie, come in. What keeps you dawdling 
by the spring? This world is for work and not for idleness.” And she 
got up and left the spring, and the house door closed on her and she 
never saw the fairy any more. 

And the mother woke up and found she had been crying in her 
sleep, and she called her daughter and said: “Jeanie, you may go out to 
the spring.” 
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Impressions of the Congress 


By 


JoserH LEE 


re necessarily confined to the 
iuse it was only those that | 
my great regret because it 
ction meetings which I as a theorist hun- 
an especially enjoy. And even of 
etings | missed, to my especial 
the one at which Mr. Mallery told of his 


Te) 
i iif r¢ 


ve spoken of the fighting instinct, although 


iware that our up-to-date psychology has 


instincts—nous avons changé tout cela. 
hat urge toward physical conflict 
chivalric ideal that until very recent times 
lominating force in human life and 
the fighting instinct if instincts 
As a 


iswered the judge who had 


been thus disqualified. distin- 


awver once dl 


icted him upon a point of law—“It was 
Hi nor spoke.” 
4 
D IN PLAY—THE OLD 
SOUTH AND THE NEw 


two things that especially impressed 
he conference: 
] eT 


e were the three papers dealing with 
John- 


tatement in the terms of up-to-date psy- 


[here was George E., 


e nature of the fighting instinct, 
onvineing reminder of its value and of 

its application in play and sport 
end that the fighting virtues shall be 
pugnacious peace. There was the 


Rev. Ashby Jones, of 


ent 
he spiritual necessity of fighting, of 
inger and the spirit of take-a-dare, 
| of perpetuating these virtues in 


ip. And there was Whitehead 


the gracious and chivalric so- 


the old South and of its current trans- 
and sport. 

eood thing for those of us who have 

rs attended so assiduously upon the 

back to the altar of the 

ds. It was a specially happy circum- 

the 


e thus led 


restatement of the value of the 


virtues should have been made in a 


and that the high water mark of 


nterence should have been a speech 


upon that theme by a representative of both the 
old South and the new—a son of the chaplain 
of Robert E. Lee in war and peace, holding thus 
an hereditary title to speak with authority upon 
good sportsmanship. As I listened to the speak- 
er’s eloquence I seemed to see St. Michael in 
his shining armor standing above our play fields 
and smiling at a better incarnation of his spirit 
than can be found amid the poison gases of the 


field of war. 
Il. 


Tue NECESSITY OF A PERSONAL RELATION 


The other point that most impressed me was 
in the papers emphasizing the necessity of a per- 
sonal relation in all good work with boys—in the 
speeches of Commander Coote, of Cameron Beck 
of the New York Stock of 
3rother Barnabas at the Friday luncheon. 

Games and play, as we all know, may be de- 


Exchange, and 


moralizing. I suppose most ball teams cheat to 


a greater or less extent. The demoralization, in- 
deed, is probably not so great as one might sup- 
pose on a first consideration of the crude fact. 
Every ball team like every army has, in spite of 
all, its point of honor, although to the outsider 
line between honor and dishonor be 


the may 


somewhat incomprehensible. Few teams, | imag- 
ine, would play the kind of trick to which Rome 
owed her start when she accepted the surrender 
of the Samnites with the promise of letting them 
go free and then made slaves of them, or would 
emulate the still more dastardly proceeding of 
the Crusaders when, contrary to their promise, 
they sacked Jerusalem. 

Still, there are forms of cheating nearer to the 
border line of honest sport, and these | fear are 
almost universal and though, in spite of these 
transgressions, the earnest fighter of the ball field 
who has played the game upon the whole accord- 
ing to his lights, may have received a better ethi- 
cal training, and may in after life be found more 


he 


reliable in social or business relations, than t 
softy who has indulged a high ideal that has 
never been subjected to the acid test—though 
honor in our boys may survive, and even gain in 
fibre, from the sort of games we too often find 
them playing—it will not be always of the purest 
sort. The ethical compromises of the ball field 
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will have their fruit in the sort of politics by 
which too many of our cities, towns and States 
are governed and in the shadier kind of business 
relations. 

Leadership is what is indicated. As Brother 
Barnabas put it, every boy in his early teens has 
in his heart a r for heroic leadership. The 
place of his vas in old times taken by his 
father, whon ollowed upon the hunt or in his 
more or | occupations upon the farm. 
Now father are separated by industrial 
conditions, leaving in the boy’s heart a vacant 
niche. Whet 
to put in it he 
The filling 


the setting up 


ks around him for the image 
ten finds his idol in the tough. 
ill occupied or vacant place, 
1 the shrine of a finer and more 
inspiring mod with most boys a first neces- 
sity of spiritual success, 

The moral playground people is not, I 
think, that we as an organization either national or 
local should go into the business of organizing 
this kind of leadership. There are other organi- 
zations upon Boy Scouts, Big Brothers, 
and many m we should all of us be more 
than ever conscious of this void in the boy’s 


mind and 


mous interest at stake, and 


should make it a part of our program everywhere 
that the orga 
shall be operati\ in connection with our boy’s 
And wher 


been organized, 


ons fitted to supply this need 


work. this sort of provision has not 


should get in touch with the 


1 


appropriate national headquarters or secure it in 


some other way 
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Hoboken Playground Exhibit.—To stimulate 
interest in the Hoboken playgrounds, Commiis- 
sioner of Parks and Playgrounds Harry 
Schmulling and Playground Superintendent |. 
Durstewitz prepared an exhibit at Hoboken’s 
dustrial Exposition October 3 to 10. The 
hibit contained the models of parks and p 
grounds, charts, activity pictures, athletic eq 
ment and craft work. 

Hoboken has at present ten playgrounds i 
mile square area so laid out as to be within 
blocks of every home. The playgrounds are 
equipped with standard apparatus, are opei 
the year round and in charge of custodians. | 
are now being made for 1926 to promote 
widely the playing of games by the youth o 
city. 

With this in mind, a new playground 
leased on Grand Street between Second and || 
Streets. To this playground the equipment 
the playground at Eleventh and Clinton Si 
was transferred, the latter to be used exclus 
for games. In addition the large area adjoin 
Hudson Square Park will be in shape by 192 
a playing field. Facilities for playing hors: 
basketball, volley ball, playground baseball 
football will be provided, with proper leaders! 
A running track around the field is also a part 
the plan. A series of contests will be carn 
out that should do much to lure the youth 


the streets into the playgrounds. 
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Tuckahoe Playground, West Chester County Third Annual Play Day, | 











Some Impressions 


of the Asheville 


Congress 


By 


JOSEPHINE BLACKSTQCK 


Director, Playground Board of Oak Park, Illinois 


leas have horizons of their own, 

terrestrial and celestial boundaries, 

whe comes to making a chart of one’s 
s the process is not so simple a matter. 
er, my outstanding impression of the Ashe- 
ecreation Congress was a feeling of ma- 
growth, of the ripening of our whole 
wards the play movement. Not only 
sensation of a new conception of 

a definite feeling of growth and 

in the calibre of the recreation worker. 


getting away from a purely 
ncept of the term recreation, that we 


its educational boundaries so that 

hetic side of the program has been set on 
footing with the athletic one. 

t seems as though this attitude were only 


Orne 


erely 


The spirit of play cannot be inter- 
in the language of. games, nor alone 
handcraft, music and drama- 
is. after all. It is 

it is the setting-up ex- 


svilables of 
more than all these. 
ess’ “daily dozen” ; 

ra self-expression that does truly express 
It is 
iage of the heart as well as of the muscles 


le nature of the child and the adult. 


brain. 
first question that I’d ask a prospective 

" said Professor W. G. Vinal, “would 
‘Does a dog follow you?’?” That was an 
happy way of saying that a play director 
t of all be 


human—after that a peda- 


tten during the past we have tried 

the play spirit and have only succeeded 

\nd after all it is simply some- 

conform t This spirit of play is the 

of children, but the free gift 

f those favored grown-ups who 
Peter Pans 


he perspective, looking backwards, 
a one as any. New slants and 
shake to 


after a week’s time, certain 


time to 


hes. Now, 


down their 


high lights in the Congress program still stand 
out, sharply limned. 
There was Joseph Lee’s challenge to the “happy 


amateur.” 
B. T. 


“Haven't we made a victory the 


There was Commander Coote’s signifi 
cant contention : 
test of physical fitness, when in reality it is not 
victory, but the proportion of girls and boys who 
play regularly that counts ultimately.” 

And Whitehead Kluttz’s crystallization of the 
new attitude towards the esthetic value ot beau- 
tiful playgrounds to the child: “An ugly play- 
ground. is an unthinkable paradox; an anomaly.” 

There was the prophecy of Joy E. Morgan: *W< 
are just beginning to realize the importance of 
play in our educational system. Some day, not 
so very far off, we shall coordinate the programs 
of our churches, our schools, and our playgrounds, 
and then we shall know what real education 
means.” 

There was the remark of a playground director 
from Illinois: ‘‘We haven't thought enough about 
the highly developed esthetic sense in the child. 
We owe him attractive-looking, happy-hearted, 
happy-mannered play leaders.” 

The prediction of Professor Vinal: “Some day 
our whole country will be one great playground.” 

The profound potentialities that lay behind the 
report of a superintendent of recreation in a 
“The Juvenile Court paroles its 


No 


one ever knows just who these boys are except 


Georgia city: 


charges to the superintendent of playgrounds. 


the play directors.” 

The thoughtful conclusion of a practical play 
ground worker ran: “We don’t sufficiently turn 
to account the spirit of zeal for perfection that 1s 
inherent in every child.” 


Miss Nina B. “We 


discovered that girls get the most good from those 


Lamkin’s finding: have 
games they want to play.” 

And, lastly, President Coolidge’s ringing chal- 
! 


“Our children need 
483 


lenge quoted by a delegate: 
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to be taught how to play just as much as they do 
how to work. PI the greatest democratizer ; the 
greatest up-builde f good citizenship.” 

There was { for thought in the several is- 


sues that lined up the delegates on sides that were 


sharply oppose [here was C. E. Brewer’s con- 
tention: “\W tt make our awards on the 
sportsmanship principle. Take away the win or 
lose idea and e destroyed the fighting spirit 
in the boy, 3 ive killed his aggressiveness. 
Children must fight; this ‘slap me on the wrist’ 
stuff doesn’t 1 1 thing In line with Mr. 
Brewer’s argun re was Professor George E. 
Johnson’s premis¢ ‘Contests take the ill-will out 


of the fighting lo fight fairly in games is 


to conserve the qualities of man, to keep 


alive in our youth the fighting ideal.” Some one 
quoted the Finnish athlete, Paavo Nurmi, “When 
I run I don’t contend with my opponent, I run 
against myself there was the statement from 
an Eastern recreation worker: ‘Sportsmanship 
should be volu tt legislated. Get the right 
director and right play.” Then on the 


other side of er there were the convincing 
reports of V. K. Brown and a number of other 
superintendent the success of the sports- 
manship rating on their playgrounds. And 
still on this sid he argument the contentions 
of Otto T. Mall and Commander Coote, both 
students of tl reational life in England, a 


country given the ideal of good sports- 


manship, and averse to competition as a dominant 
issue, 

A second interesting question, warmly debated, 
was that of rat play directors. Here senti- 


ment for 
vided. Most 


posal were ma tormally atter the section 


t seemed fairly evenly di- 
comments against the pro- 
meeting by pla workers who contended 
that the grading was inadequate and at times un- 
fair. On the other hand, the idea had staunch 
enough proponent 

Charles Englis! scussion on the comparative 
ratio of athleti idcraft and esthetic activities 


in the program with a varied response. The 


consensus of 0] n appeared to be that in the 
case of boys a fifty-fifty basis was a workable 
one, while on the girls’ program athletics was 
relegated to a ixty ratio. Interesting cor- 
ollaries were brought out in this discussion; one 
was the project of encouraging a more diversi- 
fied handcraft program through a weekly social 


meeting at the f the superintendent when 
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the play leaders might work out handcraft pri 
ects; the other the statement, widely support 
and as widely opposed, that our social system | 


4 


resulted in girls showing a lower grade of sports- 
manship than boys. 

Finally, there was the question that elicited the 
most heated discussion of the entire Congress 
that on the character building values in social 
activities. Most of the delegates seemed agreed 
on the opinion that a scientific study of the social 
value of games, such as has been inaugurated, 
would be of definite value, but there was sharply 
divided opinion as to the value of the contribution 
the playground superintendent could make. 

A new and colorful note in the Congress this 
vear was that lent by the international angle of 
the recreation movement. Four people contrib- 
uted notably to it: Commander Coote with his 
talks on recreation both for boys and for miners 
in Great Britain; Otto T. Mallery in his report 
on recreational facilities in various [European 
countries ; Dr. John Brown in his analysis of for- 
eign lands, and Miss Vera Barger in her talk on 
recreation in China. The international note ap- 
peared to me one of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the Congress; it opened up new vistas, 
lent new drama and significance to the entire con- 
vention.. What more inspiring challenge could 
one accept than that thrown out by this quartet of 


“European coun- 


tries and China and Japan are looking towards the 
United States for a greater understanding, for an 
opportunity to develop physically their youth’? 
I hope that at next year’s Congress we may de- 
velop still more this new note. What an incal- 
culable contribution it would be to have a half 
dozen students of the recreation field come from 
as many foreign countries, bearing their gifts to 
us, carrying away as great and happy largesse! 
And while we are on the subject of suggestions 
for future Congresses, would it not lend new 
vigor and interest, a fine fillip of novelty, to in- 
vite one or two of our outstanding amateur cham- 
pions, such as Mallory or Tilden, to give us either 
a theoretical or practical demonstration ? 

To me the Congress was marked with a sense 
of harmony, a sturdy joining of hands towards a 
common end, a loyalty towards old ideals and a 
reaching out towards new ones. I had the feeling 
that as recreation directors we are wearing this 
play spirit more comfortably, like a garment whose 
beauty and use we have tried out and grown ac- 


customed to. 
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Convention Retrospect 


i. 
i» | 


Nst HERMANN 


creation, Newton, Mass. 


sed to resent the predominating amateur 


Playground and Recreation conven- 

in the pride of my professional atti- 
rather thought it a waste of time to attend 
| believe | have preached, taught and prac- 
recreation, theory and practise, 

phy, psychology and hygiene, the art of 
he secret of happiness, the road to success, 


sus the professional, the history 
and other pertinent and 

ts longer, more vigorously, 
and frequently with less tact 
man or woman I have ever met 
[his probably explains my 


ds these “beginners.” 
sive up my hard earned profes- 
lve and the experience which | 
ned in a wide field of professional and 


[ thank God for the ama- 
husiasm, his sportsmanship, his 
love for his fellows, and 

ied fields in which he roams! 

ss to reach the top of our par- 
ial or sport ladder it 1s 


very life-blood of success, 


neous effort and the holy wrath 

ness and selfishness. 
fessionals easily lose this glorious force, 
helming enthusiastic attitude of mind 


bread and butter reflec- 


retain the amateur spirit we had 

ke up some exact science, some highly 

\fession, some systematized business 

ing others how to make the most 

il, mental and social inheritance. 

th-while educational movement has 

rted by amateurs and has died from pro- 

medicine. How in the name of com- 

se and divine revelation can play survive 
inicure it into an exact science! 

convention I have attended has revived 

irit, has shortened my conceit, has 

1 my hope and has stimulated my 


ened 


Again I am filled with the joy of life and with 
new ambition for my job. I arrived earlier than 
ever and stayed to the last. | sought out the 
amateurs and shunned the professionals. I en- 
joyed every speaker. I know that I am now an 
amateur professional and not any longer a profes- 


sional amateur. 


Obstacle Golf 


Obstacle Golf, while closely allied to the old 
game of golf, is a game all its own developed by 
Mrs. L. M. Callison while teaching her pupils in 
Washington the importance of continual practice. 

In order to make the mastery of the Mashie or 
Niblick a game, Mrs. Callison would find low logs 
of wood, stones, pools of water, grass, twigs and 
other obstacles for the pupils to drive over. When 
the girls found that they could get over a ton of 
coal dumped in the road near the space where 
they were playing, they were eager for further 
obstacles. Finally they began to drive over a good 
sized tree and the competition which arose from 
trying to surpass one another gave rise to the 
idea of calling the game “obstacle golf.” 

The idea spread to the playground where the 
boys and girls would get small rubber balls and 
with hockey sticks, old canes or tree branches 
would work all over the obstacles in their path. 
At some of the playgrounds “Clock Golf” was 
developed. As many holes the size of a tomato 
can were dug as space would permit—usually 
from 9 to 12. Old tomato cans were sunk in these 
holes. In order to insure the cans being placed 
in the circle, a string was tied on a stick placed 
in the center of the place set aside for the game 
and a circle outlined with the string along which 
the cans were sunk. The distance was gradually 
increased, the holes being 3, 4, or 5 ft. away from 
each other. 

In playing Clock Golf each hole should be num- 
bered, a number being written on a piece of mus- 
lin tied on sticks and set up by the holes, The 
object of the game is to see in how few strokes it 
is possible to get the ball into all the holes with 
the putter. 

On Country Club courses and public links, as 
well as playgrounds, individuals may be seen prac- 
tising to perfect their strokes and at the same time 
getting keen enjoyment out of Clock Golf. 











The Opening of the Twelfth Recreation 
Congress 


The Twelfth R tion ( 
opened at thi 


N. ( se al M 1 ( ell 2) 


8:00 o’clocl 


gress was formally 
city of Asheville, 
tober 5th, 1925, at 


the chair. 


\mong the ers who sat on the plat- 
form and wl troduced by the chairman 
were: A. Walter Hurt, Head of the Boy Scouts, 
Mr. and Mrs. V Broo Recreation Com- 
mittee, Mrs. O Hamilton, S. Roger Miller, 
George Hurt, | [. Barkett, A. C. Green, Chair- 
man of the Park Commission, Norman E. Reed 
and Mrs. Curtis ] ning. 

The audience is led in the singing of a num- 
ber of songs eth S. Clark. 

The Chairn e Twelfth National Recrea- 
tion Congress 1 nother year of organized 
recreation. Dur ese years America has not 
only acquired ealth and leisure, but what 
is more impor e are learning how to use 
our wealth a We have made tremend- 
ous strides 1 ect; how we have done it 
we shall hear n ut in the sessions to follow. 

We have re entatives here from England, 


Italy, Canada, ngland, and from every 
part ot the | 

We are het lange experiences and to 
give one anothe ration. We are here not 


only because ws - eves to these beauti- 


ful hills of Ashe e but for two other reasons— 
first, as a tribute to the South 

Twenty five y ago there were only twelve 
cities in the whole of the United States that had 


directed recreat foday out of seven hundred 


and eleven citi that have it over one- 
fourth are in the Southeast \nd when we think 
of the great progress of recent years in North 
Carolina and |‘ id Florida, the future looks 
even brighter t the past There are nine 


cities in the State North Carolina that have 


year round recr« movements and there are 
eleven cities which the representative of the na- 
tional associati visiting and in which there 


are good prosp¢ year round program. 


We recall the rious history of this State, and 
especially think of pioneers, of Dr. Alderman 
and Governor Aycock, and of that good citizen 
and magnificent statesman, Walter Hines Page. 


The second re n that we are in Asheville to- 
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night is because of the beauty and charm and | 
spirit of Asheville itself. No one could ha 
done more than the people of Asheville to get us 
here and to treat us right while we are here. | 
have heard of Southern hospitality, but now | ; 
all of you have experienced it and shall exy 
ence more of it. And, of all who have join 
extending this welcome to us there is one 

has turned the town upside down for us. He has 
given us everything we wanted before we as 
for it and if by chance there was some little t 
that we thought of that he did not, the city 
ernment has rushed with fire engine spee 
satisfy every desire. That person is one we 
learned to admire and respect—our host 
Mayor, Mr. John H. Cathey. 


Mr. Cathey: In connection with the chairman's 
remarks about turning the city upside dow: 
want to hand it to little Johnnie Martin. [| think 
he is up yonder tonight getting ready to play 


after we get away from here. I had told Mr 

ers that if there was anything they wanted to let 
me know, and after I got back from a drive out 
in West Asheville on some business, I got the 
“Johnnie Martin wants 


word from the Secretary, 


a steam roller and two fire trucks as soon as pos 
sible.” I have been used to steam rollers in 1 

tics before but I did not know that they were ever 
used as recreation. I said, ““Where does he want 
it?” and he said, “Up at the plaza.” [| didn't 
know what in the world he wanted with it but 
anyway in about thirty minutes the steam roller 


was up there on the job. Later I found out that he 
was preparing to have the old Virginia Ree! and 
wanted the steam roller to smooth the rocks 
front of the plaza so the ladies would not fall 
down. I understand that the two fire trucks wer¢ 
wanted by Mr. Hurt to accommodate the members 
of the band, to serve as a band stand. Instead of 
spending about two hundred dollars for lumber 
to build a band stand he just wanted to us 
trucks—economy—that’s Johnnie Martin again 
Now Ladies and Gentlemen, it has been my 
pleasure for the last two years to be Mayor 0! 
Asheville and during that time I have wel med 
many conventions to our city, many of thet 
national and some international. Among those 
that I think that Asheville needed most up to Ue 

















OPENING OF 


ie of this Congress was the National Federation 

Music 
mericans don’t know how to do—one is to sing 
| the other is to play. So two years ago the 
isic people came to try to teach us how to sing. 


1 


e OI Ti 


Clubs. There are two things that 


ie ladies didn’t want to come up here on 
stage tonight because she thought you people 
't know how to sing. In fact, there is not one 
rson out of ten who can stand and sing the 
national anthem from memory; and there is 
ne person out of ten, outside of children, 
» knows how to play, and that is one reason 
national recreation people are trying to teach 
rw to play. 
feel a peculiar pleasure in welcoming this 
ngress tonight because I went to Atlantic City 
our Eleventh Congress when it met there, 
when | picked up the list of those registered, 


und that outside of myself, Dr. Parker, who 


- of the workers of the national association, 
his wife were the only other representatives. 
vet, North Carolina boasts of nearly three 
on people. The question entered my mind— 


is the matter? I waited for my opportunity, 
when Professor Dykkema asked the question 
one present had had any experience with 
and what they hoped to do by music, right 

| took advantage of that little slip. I told 
what Grand Opera had done for us, and al- 
eh the invitation for this convention was not 
extended until Monday morning, and this 
Friday, I told them that evidently from the 
stration the -people didn’t know what they 
rying to do, and therefore the logical thing 
he Congress to do was to come south of the 
and Dixon line. And I took it upon my- 
then and there to invite the Congress to bury 
and obliterate all sectional 


nd come south of the Mason and Dixon 


ectional notions 
line that never should have been written 
But I made the proviso that if it 
me that there was only one place to come 
\sheville. I found that Fort Worth, 
wanted this same convention, and they 


history. 
that was 


sent Tom Rivers down here to pick flaws in my 
He walked in and said he had come 

fault with my invitation. When he ap- 
hed hotel facilities I overcame that, and | 


tion. 


ed Tom’s remarks sky high just as fast as 
| took care of all his argu- 
ind even promised him the steam roller. 
he got down to the last on the list, but 
leave that to Tom to tell you that, and there- 


¢ ild make them. 


von out. 
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[ think Fort Worth is all right, and the next 
time you come south, please go to Fort Worth. 
We need you in the South. We 
what you were trying to put across and that is 
why we wanted you here. This 
doubly welcome to Asheville because the present 


didn’t know 


Congress 1s 


administration which went into effect two years 
ago realized that every municipality owes a duty 
to its citizens which they have not given them. 


We have been voting bonds for schools and 
roads, but it was unheard of to spend the citizens’ 
this 


started out to revolutionize things. 


tax money for play, and administration 


We are glad to have you here for another rea- 
son. We have some here that are not converted 
and before we go out in 1927 we hope to have 
them all converted. 

The first thing we did was in the nature of pro- 
viding playgrounds. We had four colored schools 


and ten white schools. Some were beautiful 
buildings on red hills with no playgrounds at all. 
We spent approximately $40,000 to get these 
playgrounds in shape, and today I am glad to say 
that every school child in Asheville has the allot- 
ted space of one hundred feet of elbow room. 
We went a little further than this and we did 
what no other city in the United States has done. 
Now | am talking facts and figures to you and not 
We own, operate and make a profit out 
of a baseball team, operated by Roger Miller and 
Deacon Green. We spent $250,000 to build an 
athletic field within three minutes’ of the 
Square. We put in all modern plumbing and 
equipment in that grand stand even 
have a maid in the nursery. As a result of that 


we have about forty per cent. ladies in our attend- 


hot air. 


walk 


and we 


ance, and last year we did something that no other 
city has done. We took in over $100,000 in paid 
subsciptions or practically three times the popu- 
lation of Asheville. Judge Landis was down here 
and said no other city had come near to taking in 
three times the population. 

We have gone a step further, and just up the 
river we have provided a playground which in- 
cludes everything that goes on a playground up 
to swimming and boating. And up above that, a 
little way, we have bought land and just finished 
eighteen-hole golf course. By 
these two attractions so near together we have 
taken care of the entire family because you can 
take old John Henry or Pierce Arrow, which ever 
it may be, and take your whole family up there 
and while the old man is playing golf the children 
can take their choice and play anything they want. 


an providing 
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That represent enditure of $250,000, all 
of it taken out tax payers’ money, and 
Ladies and Gi they are beginning to like 


it. 


International Week in Port 


Chester, N.Y. 


People OT ¢z Ot} ¢ 


<es had a chance 


to participate Vierchants’-Man- 


ufacturers’ Exp uring the week of Octo- 
ber 5-12. TI ponsored by the 
Chamber of Com: vith a program of after- 
noon and ever ment furnished by the 
Recreation Com No event held in Port 
Chester has ot re varied attractions. 
There were many local exhib- 
itors. The Chat Commerce Booth, dis- 
playing amot t the cups to be given 


as prizes in National Marathon 





on Columbus m: admiring visitors. 
An orchestra usic throughout 
each evening ternoon as a part of the 
entertainment | w, doll carriage 
parade, pet sl \kery Kontest Pet Ex- 
hibition and Camp fire demonstra- 
tions were hel os were con- 
verted into ; tit eries which de- 
picted the Port Ches- 
ter. Decorati ted each evening of a dis- 
play of nati those countries which 
were ex] ibitit l f lodge ban 
ners and fer: 

Monday Land of the 
Midnight Su er the auspices of 
Port Chester cit linavian descent. 
Their booth w th articles of Scandina- 
vian workmans! belonging to or 
made by Port Chest le. Handiwork, dishes, 
laces, tapestris ankets, a set of 
Danish Rov h copper tea set 
and other beauti! cle v the attention of 
many. A series wegian folk songs, Danish 
folk songs and es, ending in the singing of 
the Danish nat m, made up the entertain- 
ment prograt pening of the evening, < 


Czecho-Slovaki tration of Sokol gym- 


nastics, with pants dressed in white 
a 


shirts, blue trou | ties and small hats with 


feathers, made etrective spectacle. 


The second ni under the auspices of the 
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Gaelic League and the Daughters of Scotia ar 
termed Thistle Shamrock 
There was a booth display of Scotch artic 


was “The and the 
many of which were from 75 to 100 years ol 
Irish and Scotch folk dances and songs by ps 
formers dressed in native costume made the e\ 
ning particularly entertaining. 

On the third evening “America the Beautifu 
was the subject of the evening, and the Girl ar 
30y Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls, the night sch: 
chorus and the community players in a one-act 
play entertained the large assembly. 

“Symbols of Jewish Home Life” on the fourt! 
evening brought a booth exhibit of beautiful ta 
estries, brass ware, religious symbols and a ful 
display of cakes and breads connected with 
various festivals. The pupils of the Americ: 
zation Classes had this evening in charge and 
chestra selections, with a Russian dance done 
a girl in costume, added much to the evenine’s 
enjoyment. 





The fifth evening gave the people of “Sunny 
Italy” a chance to show their many beautiful pos- 
Silks, brocades, weaving, linens, Italian 
A pal { 


a minuet and 


sessions. 
cut-work and shawls were displayed. 
mime—The Boyhood of Columbus 
selections by an Italian trombonist made up the 
program of the evening. 

On the last night Port Chester Recreation held 
sway. Sports equipment, a display of summer 


handwork, posters, photographs, and _ recreation 


printed matter and texts filled the booth, and the 


local theatre loaned three professional ts 

This evening ended one of the most interesting 

weeks which Port Chester has ever experienced 
Buy Christmas Seals. [uy as many as ) 

They are the sturdy little guardians of your } 

Christmas and Healthy New Year.—The N 

al. State, and Local Tuberculosis Associations of 


the United States. 








Merry Christmas 
live melee ma leniiin 














Special Classes and Demonstrations at the 
Recreation Congress 


The last day of the Recreation Congress at 
-to-School” Day. In all the 
embly rooms small groups were to be seen 
erly exchanging experiences, asking questions 
up leaders and in intimate round-table dis- 
ns getting information which would help 
their particular problems, and at the same 
from their experience to others. The 
n and discussion method of this group con- 
nce and the “give and take” spirit which 
cterized them made the classes and demon- 
one of the most valuable and helpful 

res of the Co oress. 
e discussion at the rural session led by Dr. 


Smith, Chief, Office of Cooperative Ex- 
S. Department of Agriculture, brought 
ree or four definite suggestions or principles. 
rst had to do with leadership and the dis- 
need for the training of recreation leaders 
iral communities. 


There was emphasis, too, 
need for a central agency to get in touch 


with rural leaders in the different counties, states 
ections of the country, supplying them with 


ns, literature and up-to-date information 
personal visits and correspondence. It 
rged that rural recreation workers keep con- 
nd the importance of securing state 
support the rural programs in all 
cities are securing such financial 

m state laws. 
to develop drama in rural districts 
e problems discussed with keenest 
he contributions made to such organi- 
Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts and the Nation- 
Council in making available good plays 
ups at inexpensive rates and 
charge was offered as one means 
meet the problem. The help avail- 
tension Divisions of the State Uni- 
utlined by Miss Amanda Stolzfus 
of Texas, who told of suggested 
literature sent by the divisions to 
ntendents, teachers and others inter- 
demonstrations given in schools in 
f games, social recreation hours 
[here are now few meetings of boys’ 
icultural and home demonstration 
in South Carolina,” said Miss 


L. I. Landrum, State Director of the home dem 
onstration work, “which do not have recreation 
features. Camps are conducted for boys and 
girls, county councils for farm women are being 
organized, and increasingly community meetings 
consisting of farmers’ families are being held.” 

An interesting development containing much 
promise for the recreation life of the rural district 
is the organization of the Bureau of Rural Life 
as a part of the program of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. “Parent-Teacher asso- 
ciations in every state of the Union,” said Mrs. 
John B. Cleaver, in charge of the Bureau, “report 
the creation of public sentiment for playgrounds 
and the provision of playground equipment for 
thousands of country children.” 

By unanimous vote, the delegates attending the 
Rural Recreation sessions urged that this section 
be continued another year. 


CoMMUNITY DRAMA 


The attendance at the Drama Section and the 
variety of questions asked gave ample evidence 
of the growing interest in the community phase of 
drama and its application everywhere. Barrett 
Clark, in opening the meeting, emphasized the 
importance of community drama for all the people 
when he said: ‘The most interesting and pro- 
found aspect of drama is the fact that amateur 
dramatics, well or badly done, is an essential func 
tion of life. Whether we like it or not, some 
sort of dramatic expression is a need as funda- 
mental as any other need. It is spontaneous on 
the whole and not essentially regarded as an art. 
Before drama was art it was a manifestation of 
human life, and if it is to mean anything at all it 
must continue as such. One thing that has pre- 
vented American drama from growing is that 
our dramatists have known much about art but 
little about life. Only recently have they depicted 
life. For some reason we have finally caught up 
with life. There is nothing so interesting as peo- 
ple and the individual who cannot appreciate his 
fellow being cannot appreciate the drama.” 

Recreation workers are not trying to impose an 
art form on people; nor to create an artificial at- 
mosphere, but they are attempting to guide dra- 
matic instinct. The important thing is to discover 

429 
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the need in the unity and try to meet it. 

In general, Mr. ¢ dvised “forget the art of 
~ > 

the theater. If th ilse is genuine, it will con- 


tain the outline ne worth while and will 
be beautiful.” 
Following M ( 


address, the meeting 


broke up into sn d-table groups, each with 


a leader. One 


ussed little theater prob- 
lems ; a second, pl hearsing ; a third, problems 
of lighting, scenery and costumes; a fourth, the 
selection plays, and a fifth, pageantry. But in 
no instance was it possible for the leader to stick 


to the subject were the questions asked. 


A visitor droppit the pageanty section was 


as likely as not i. discussion of lighting for 
plays, while the group presumably discussing 
plays for various occasions would be deep in the 
mystery of pageant set-up. “Do you advise giv- 
ing a community group the lowbrow thing they 
want or the thin 1 think they ought to have? 
What lighting effects can you secure when you 
have nothing to work with? How may inexpen- 


sive machinery be constructed? And so it went 


from 9:30 to 4:30 and only a beginning made! 


(OMMUNITY Musik 
In the Community Music Section, of which 
Professor Peter Dykema of Columbia University 
was Director, interest ran high. Recent develop- 
ments in community singing, the organization of 
bands, orchestras, ukulele classes and other musical 
activities on the playground, the conducting of 


music memory conté ind music weeks were only 


a few of the sub 
asked. And the 


on which questions were 
bers of the group soon dis- 
covered their parti min the program was not 
to be limited to the asking of questions! Before 
much time had elapsed, they found themselves 
“willy-nilly” in front of the class, leading songs 
or playing games v music. 

Not the least interesting feature of the section 
was a report of the National Municipal Music 
Committee appointed at the Eleventh Recreation 
Congress at Atlantic City. Many instances were 


quoted in the re howing the tremendous 


growth of the movement for municipal music. 


NDCRAFI 
The classes in Handcraft were full of practical 
suggestions to recreation workers, varying from 
the securing of free material from cotton goods 
factories, paper companies and manufacturing 


j 


plants of different kinds to the organization of 


elaborate kite tournaments. Some of the most 
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interesting and practical suggestions had to di 
with the use of material costing nothing, such as 
pine needles and wild honeysuckle vines. Emph: 
sis was laid on the small expense involved in the 
purchase of tools for handcraft activities, mai 
of which may be secured at the five-and-ten-ce: 
stores. 

If the suggestions that went on in the cla 
were not a sufficient demonstration of the gro) 
ing interest in handcraft the local exhibits could 
not fail to convince any “doubting Thomas.” T| 
variety of the articles shown, ranging from the 
beautiful hand-made quilts from Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, to the baskets from wild honeysuckle 
vines which the children of Salisbury, North Ca: 
olina, and other Southern cities are making 
showed the originality and beauty that are making 
of handcraft a truly creative art for children. 

GAMES 

Many old games were revived and new ones 
taught at the game demonstration conducted by 
John Martin of the P. R. A. A. Educational 
games, social games, children’s games and game 
formation for large groups were demonstrated 
along with many other types of games and stunts. 

It is very difficult to give an adequate idea of 
these classes in print, but many of the questions 
and answers will appear in our Question Box. 


Education through Drama, Minnesota.— 
The extension division of the University of 
Minnesota has made available a number of plays 


which have to do with various aspects of educa 


tion. One form is the “dramatic debate,” a novel 
idea, which is the simplest kind of drama, requir 
ing only two characters and no scenery. One title 
is Does Education Pay? It is described as “a 
sure fire success as a means of selling educatiot 
to the farmer. Nothing could be more convincing 
than this powerful presentation of otherwise <r 
information. The characters are the mosshack 
farmer and the secretary of a coOperative cream 
ery.” A now well known pageant in Minn 
is entitled The Green Knight. Some titles ot 
plays are: The Crowning Glory, having to ( 
with hats and of especial interest to women ; . 
to the Farm, which explains the value of intell1 
gent farming ; Partners, which deals with develop- 
ing a community church; Kindling the Hearth 
Fire, which is a real home economics play. 

(From November, 1925, issue of Rural me) 
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Congress Resolutions 


he report of the chairman of the Resolutions 
mmittee was submitted as follows: 


y 


rst: Be It Resolved, that we, the delegates 
l'welfth National Recreation Congress of 
ca deeply appreciate the kind and thoughtful 
sions that have been made for our entertain- 
and welfare, and hereby cordially express 
thanks (1) to Mayor John H. Cathey, the 
ition Mayor of Asheville, the Recreation 
vhose helpful participation, willing coopera- 
ar-sighted vision and kindly acts, have 
our enduring gratitude and admiration. 


the Committee of Patrons and the Citi- 


\sheville for their generous and delight- 
spitality ; (3) to the Chamber of Commerce 
eir material assistance and whole-hearted 


all stages of the arrangements, without 
the success of the Congress would not have 
possible, and (4) to the several newspapers 
sheville which have given space generously 
proceedings of the Congress, and whose edi- 
comments have given endorsements to our 
es, and thus brought to thousands of 
throughout the United States and the 
better understanding of the Recreation 
ent. (5) Then to Miss Kathrine Park, 
ntendent of Recreation of Asheville, and 
tire Recreation Department of the city, for 
have made to 
ngress; and we cannot forget the Parent- 


bstantial contributions they 
\ssociation for the charming and effec- 
ice which they have given at all times. 
urther Resolved: That we warmly thank 
kers, the chairmen, the consultants, the 
the accompanists, the Carolina Play- 
he colored singers and all those who have 
make the Congress a success, and that 
retary be asked to write expressing our 
on to each of these participants. It is 


also resolved that a special vote of thanks be given 
to those who, at great effort and expense, have 
provided the many excellent and instructive ex- 
hibits. 

The resolution proposed by the American Folk 
Dance Society is included in this resolution and 
reads as follows: 

lV hereas, a large portion of the American public 
keenly desire opportunities to learn and _partici- 
pate in dancing which is truly social, recreative 
and wholesome in character, and 

lV’hereas, we desire to suggest a recreative, uni- 
versally popular and constructive program to meet 
the needs of the above situation, 

Be It Resolved, that it is the sense of the Con 
gress that all educational and social forces be 
urged to join in a movement to encourage vigor- 
ously such folk games and dances as those pro- 
moted by the American Folk Dance Society. 

And Last, Be It Resolved, that the Recreational 
Congress send its greetings to the National Recrea- 
tion Agencies of other lands, recognizing our com- 
mon heritage of the spirit of play. 

We gratefully appreciate the assistance of those 
who came as delegates from other countries, and 
we extend to them our cordial good wishes in 
their kindred efforts. 

With your permission, the Committee- desires 
to add that in connection with the announcement 
that has come within the last few hours of the un- 
timely death of the hero of baseball, Christy 
Mathewson, that man who has stood for clean 
sportsmanship everywhere, the ideal of the boys, 
we express our deep sympathy and our regret 
that his life should have been called to an end 
at such an untimely age. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I move 
that we adopt these resolutions. 

The motion was seconded and adopted unani- 
mously by rising vote. 





1 


e life of the world itself calls for those qualities in us which spring from the holding 
er of the team. If we hold together in the nation as we hold together in the team, in the 
race, in the tug-of-war, we shall give back to the nation a hundredfold the talents entrusted 

Thus there grows up in us with our play that part of our life which makes the difference, 
e years go by, between the men who help a nation on and the men who pull it back. If we are 
to our team, to our school, we shall be loyal to our town and to our country. 


nings of patriotism lie in our games. 


Reprinted from Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 


The very 
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The Government and Community 
Recreation 





Charlotte, North Carolina 





Joseph Le in: We 
telegram: As | it of North Carolina Phy- 
ition and as Chief of the 


] | 


f the University of North 


have received this 


sical Educatio1 


Bureau of Re 


Carolina, I extend to the Congress for those 
agencies a roya me to the old North State, 
with sincere h¢ a session rich in achieve- 
ments. Regret 1 not be with you. Harold 
D. Meyer.” (1 pired telegraph clerk wrote 
instead of “for ession rich in achievements,” 
“secession,” trying, | suppose, to put a little ginger 
into the proceedi1 But I think if the South 
continues going at the pace that North Carolina 
has set, they will inly leave the rest of us 
far behind, “sé in that sense!) It is inter- 
esting to get tl telegram from a man who is 
Chief of the Bureau of Recreation of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Last year at Atlantic 
City we heard f1 the head of the Drama De- 
partment of the niversity of North Carolina, 
and I think w re all tremendously impressed 
with the spirit the University of North Caro- 
lina shown thr: m, and in other ways, as a 
real state univ: lt a wonderful piece of 
work. the cours¢e matics at the University 
of North Car 

The next tel m is from a graduate of 
Princeton, of tl of 1913, who is now the 


youngest Gover state in this country. A 


classmate of mi ember of the Legislature 
of New Hamps Hi vs that he is so en- 
thusiastic about the Governor of New Hamp- 
shire that he hardly speak on the subject— 
though he d eloquently. He is a great 
governor, and g to be one of the great 
national figut gentleman who sent this 
telegram is als the large contributors to 
this association. Mr. Winant wires as follows: 
“In spite of ca planning, illness will not 
permit me to keep 1 ippointment to address the 
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convention on Tuesday morning. The work 
are doing is invaluable to the public weal. Sur- 
plus energy must find outlet in clean and whole- 
some recreation. It is the business of our State 
governments to assist and cooperate in this work 
for which long experience and unselfish effort 
have pre-eminently fitted the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. I very 
deeply regret my inability to be with you and 
wish the Congress every success. I want you to 
know that your playground campaign has my 
unqualified support.” John G. Winant, Governor 
of New Hampshire. 
Mr. F. R. McNinch: Mr. 
Comrades in the Work, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


President. Former 

We were to have had Governor Winant this 
morning, as you have heard, to speak to us upon 
the Responsibility of the Government for Promot- 
ing Community Recreation, and I was to speak 
to you upon What Government Is Doing in th 
Discharge of that Responsibility. I have just 
been asked to say a few words upon the topic upon 
which Governor Winant was to have spoken, and, 
without having given particular thought to the 
subject, I will suggest some of the reasons why) 
it is a responsibility of government to promote 
recreation. 

Some writers upon political subjects have de- 
fined government to be the science of administer- 
ing the public affairs of communities and states 
I am not prepared to accept that as a correct defini- 
tion of government as we know it, for if 1 
science, it 1s, at best, an inexact science; but wé 
will all agree, will we not, that, at least, govern- 
ment is the administration of the public affairs 
of communities and states. If this be a substan 
tially correct definition, then it is the function of 
government to administer every public interest 
of society which may not be adequately adminis- 


tered by private agencies. Recreation, as a pub- 
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interest, cannot be best administered through 
vate, or even quasi-public agencies, and, there- 
e, it is the business of government—national, 
e, municipal—to provide for and on behalf of 
whole people, and at public expense, that 
h so vitally affects the quality of its citizen- 


f 


mary purpose of government to 
the life, the liberty and the property of 
tizenship. How may a government effec- 


address itself to these ends by employing 
ippre e measures? We have, from time 
morial, set up courts, the constabulary and 


I 

ms to suppress crime, and un- 
reat contribution has been made to 
1man happiness through these agen- 
not been near-sighted when 
willing to expend vast sums of 
support of the judiciary whose pur- 
pressive and corrective, but 
to set in motion preventive 
ed toward the lessening of criminal 
lf we are with any degree of success 
crime wave, as some have called 

e, as another has more aptly 

is sweeping over this country and 
undations of society, then 

et in motion constructive mea- 

ublic recreation which tend toward 


il nd, thereby, supplement the 
( 
nt—national, state and municipal 
up public and supervised recreation 
ties throughout America so that they might 
Y ilable to every man, woman ane child, it 


mmeasurably to the physical fitness 
to the common happiness 
If this be true, then 
the business of government to promote rec- 


e€nta emciency, 


lidarity of our people. 


in America. 

Tannenbaum has stated the case when 

he says that “the trouble is that suppression does 
ippress ; it distorts.” We have been guilty 

llow thinking when we have allowed our- 

selves to believe that we can suppress crime by 
We may divert it; may build a 
lam across the natural channel of expression ; but 


OCI n only. 


if we do we may be certain that this dammed up 

and mighty power will cut across the strata of 

society and find expression in thought and action, 

which will leave ugly chasms of vice and crime 
ake, . 

Ham Bone said recently, “De trouble wid dis 

lebilment is dat dere is too much runnin’ ob it 


down and not enuff headin’ it off.” That is the 
whole philosophy of recreation. It heads off. We 
have spent too much time in denouncing the vice 
and folly of youth and have given too little time 
to anything that is intended to head it off. Whole- 
some recreation offers to youth a substitute for 
mischief. Government owes to its subjects the 
opportunity for clean, constructive expression. 

Now, what is government doing to meet the 
responsibility of which I have briefly spoken? 
{ shall treat what it is doing under three general 
heads, national, state and municipal. 

What is the national government doing? What 
has the national government done to meet this 
challenging responsibility to provide recreation 
for its people? Again I shall divide that subject 
into three heads, executive, legislative and judi- 
cial. 

First, what is the chief executive of this na- 
tional government doing to promote recreation? 
President Coolidge called a National Outdoor 
Conference to meet in Washington May 22nd to 
25th, 1924. It was an epoch-making thing, that 

| 


a President should take notice of that which by 


many has been regarded as the interest, chiefly, of 
half-balanced folks who talk about the necessity 
of teaching children to play and of providing play 
spots for folks who ought to be at work. There 
fore, an unusual significance attaches to what the 
President did, and even more to what he said. 
Not only because he is President, but because of 
the manner in which he said it; and for the sake 
of accuracy I want to read, rather than attempt 
to quote, some of the things President Coolidge 
did say on that occasion: 

“The physical vigor, moral strength and clean 
simplicity of mind of the American people,” said 
President Coolidge, “can be immeasurably fur- 
thered by the properly developed opportunities 
for the life in the open. Our aim in this country 
must be to try to put the chance for out-of-door 
pleasure, with all that it means, within the grasp 
of the rank and file of our people, the poor man 
as well as the rich man. Country recreation for 
as many of our people as possible should be our 
objective.” 

And in his splendid opening address to that con- 
ference he said: 

“We have at hand these great resources and 
opportunities. They cannot be utilized to their 
fullest extent without careful organization and 
methodical purpose. Our youth need instruction 
in how to play as much as they do in how to 
work.” Think, will you, for a moment, of the 
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value to the caus recreation of this statement 
that our children need as much to be taught how 
to play as they do how to work. 

‘Those wl engaged our industries,” 
said the Preside eed an opportunity for out- 
door life and m no less than they need 
opportunity of yyment. Side by side with 
the industrial pl uld be the gymnasium and 


the athleti the learning of a 
trade by whicl 


go the learning of | to participate in the activi- 


is to be earned should 


ties of recreatio which life may not only be 


more enjoyabk re rounded out and com- 


plete. The country needs instruction in order 


that we may bett ure those results.” 


Then, said President Coolidge, to point to the 


value of recreati s an aid to democracy: 


“A special consideration suggests the value of 
a development national interest in recreation 


and sports. There is no better common denomin- 
ator of a people. In the case of a people which 
represents many nations, cultures and races, as 
does our own, a unification of interests and ideals 
in recreations is bound to wield a telling influ- 
ence for solidarity of the entire population. No 
more truly democratic force can be set off against 
the tendency and caste than the democracy 
of individual part 


And then he 


“T want to se \mericans have a reasonable 


ind prowess in sport.” 


this fine thing in conclusion: 


amount of leisure (hen | want to see them edu- 


cated to use such leisure for their own enjoyment 


and betterment | the strengthening of the qual- 


ity of their citizenship. We can go a long way 


in that directiot them out of doors and 


etting 


really intereste nature. We can make still fur- 
ther progress gaging them in games and 
sports. Our is a land of cultured men 
and women. | of agriculture, of indus- 
tries, of schools, and of places of religious wor- 
ship. It is varied climes and scenery, 
of mountain and plain, of lake and river. It is 
the American heritage. \We must make it a land 
of vision, a lat work, of sincere striving for 


the good, but we ust add to all these, in order 
to round out stature of the people, an 


ample effort e it a land of wholesome en- 


joyment and perennial gladness.” 
Almost, Mr. President, 
template their far-reaching in- 


when I read these utter- 
ances, when | 
im conscious of the great mo- 
mentum they will give to this vital movement, 
almost, Mr President. thou 


fluence, whet 


persuadest me, a 
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Southern Democrat, to be a Republican, at leas 


a recreation Republican ! 

In response to the call of the President, 30. 
delegates representing 128 national organizatio1 
met and formed a permanent organization wit 
an Advisory Committee of 170 and an Executi' 
Committee of 10. After three days’ intensi\ 
work, this National Outdoor Conference pass: 
resolutions expressing its judgment as to phas 
of outdoor recreation to be promoted. It a; 
pointed permanent committees and provided { 
further studies and surveys in various fields 
recreation; it provided for annual meetings ai 
the employment of a whole-time director, or s¢ 


retary, who is now actively and every day giving 


federal codperation in a national program of r 
reation. This conference asked the President, t 
governors of states and mayors of cities to p1 
claim a National Recreation Day. 

These are some of the things the Chief Exe 
utive of our national government is doing 
fronting what he recognizes to be a governmenta 
function and a responsibility which must be met 
All of us who have been especially interested 
this problem are grateful for this official acti 
on the part of our President, this concrete « 


dence of the government’s acknowledgment oi its 


responsibility, this piece of national machinery set 
up to help meet a great problem and a great 
sponsibility. 

Second, national 
done, legislatively, in recognition of its obligation? 
The first national recognition of public recreation 
was in 1872, when the Yellowstone National Park 
Out of that act 
has grown the policy of the establishment of 
national parks and forests. It was a far-sighted 
thing that a man of vision from Montana led the 
Federal Government to do, and as a result « 
today there are sixteen national parks, with an 


what has the government 


Act was enacted by Congress. 


aggregate of nearly five million acres. 

Reflect upon the recreation value, upon the 
innumerable resources for recreation within five 
millions of acres set aside as national parks. 
There are also 156 millions of acres of land in 
our national forests, much of it, it is true, not a 
present fit for recreation purposes, but a great 
portion of it susceptible of development. \nd 
there are 34 national monuments with an aggre- 
gate estimated acreage of between one and one- 
half and two million acres, which comprise within 
that area a wealth of scenic grandeur and inter- 
esting objects of pre-historic, historic, scientific 
and recreation values. 
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So that in all, this government, since 1872, has 
aside something like 175 million acres of land 
taining invaluable opportunities and resources 


ut-of-door life and recreation. This is a stu- 


dous contribution to the cause of public recre- 
n in America. 

hird, the judiciary has made a great contri- 
on to the cause. May I call attention to the 


» of Shoemaker vs. The United States, which 
its origin in setting aside a park at Washing- 
in the District of Columbia, when Congress, 
the first time in the history of this Govern- 

undertook by legislation to appoint a com- 
sion to condemn land for park purposes and 
issess against the abutting land the benefits 
ch might accrue to that land by reason of the 
The constitutionality 
his act was challenged, of course, for it was 


jishment of the park. 


el thing that Congress had undertaken to do, 
h was, in substance, an effort to point out a 
by which you might take private land for 
lic park purposes and have the abutting prop- 
owners pay for the land thus taken by assess- 
the benefits or enhancements in values against 

. abutting property. 
nd yet the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in a unanimous opinion which has never 
een challenged, said, in substance, this: “in 
emory of man now living a proposition to take 
ite property without the consent of the owner 
public park and assess a proportional part 
he cost upon real estate benefited thereby, 
have been regarded as an unlawful exer- 
‘f legislative power; but land taken for ;ec- 
for health or for business, is taken for 
The cases heretofore cited were 


1 public US¢é 
of them cases in which it was likewise held 
it is competent for the legislature, in pro- 

ng for the cost of such parks, to assess a pro- 

nate part of the cost upon the property 
ted 4g 

that the national judiciary has greatly aided 

use of recreation by declaring it is con- 

nal to take private property for a public 

and then if it is a fact that adjacent prop- 

has been benefited, as will nearly always 

e, to assess a proportionate part or all of the 

the park land against abutting and bene- 

roperty. This decision points the way for 

egislatures and municipalities to provide 

playgrounds and recreational facilities and 

a portion of the cost against abutting and 

benefited properties, 

brief, these are some of the things the na- 


tional government has done to meet its responsi- 
bility for recreation. 

Next, what have the states done to meet their 
responsibility for promoting recreation? ‘lwenty- 
eight states have, by official action, set aside a little 
more than seven million acres as state parks: 
twenty-one states have recently enacted legisla- 
tion permissive of the expenditure of tax money, 
and setting up machinery by which such taxes 
may be levied, for the support of municipal rec- 
reation. By home rule legislation in twelve states, 
at least, the people are given the right by initia- 
tive or referendum to vote upon the question as 
to whether they will or will not specially tax them- 
selves for public recreation. 

Under such state legislation, in 1924. there 
were fourteen towns and cities in lowa and Illi- 
nois which voted in popular elections to tax them- 
selves for the support of public recreation, and 
the total amount of the annual budgets for rec- 
reation in these fourteen cities and towns is over 
$100,000. 

In Rhode Island, the smallest and most densely 
populated State in our nation, within one week 
from the date of the ratification of a legislative 
act allowing it to be done, seven cities and towns 
made appropriations for public recreation pro- 
grams, showing that the people of Rhode Island 
were hungry for recreation and had only been 
held back heretofore by legal prohibition to spend 
tax money for this purpose. 

In New York State, in the City of Mt. Vernon, 
the women got busy immediately after the enact- 
ment of such state legislation, circulated a petition 
and brought on an election. The special recrea- 
tion tax of $20,000, annually, carried by a vote of 
substantially four to one. And so I might cite, if 
| had time, other towns and cities that have acted 
under this referendum law. 

What have municipalities done for the cause 
of recreation? In a word, I can tell you that the 
municipalities of America last year did more to 
meet their responsibility for recreation, expended 
more money, and discharged their responsibility 
more fully than they have ever done before in 
any year in the history of the world. They ex- 
pended twenty millions of dollars last year, as 
against 14 millions of dollars the year before, and 
9 millions of dollars in 1922. In 1907, one year 
after the Playground and Recreation Association 
was organized, only one million dollars was ex- 
pended in America for public recreation. While 
we have made steady progress during all of the 
years, we have made marvelous progress in the 
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amount of money « led during the past two 
years. 

Other facts that are equally, if not more indi- 
cative of what cot nities are doing are: in 
1923, 12,000 re workers were employed 
in America, w 1924 this number was in- 
creased to neat In 219 cities reporting, 
there were 1,389 il bui os used as eve- 


ning recreati 


buildings o 


ain of 262 such 
ear—an average of 


five addition per week opening 
up as evening 1 enters. 

This to n the t substantial ad- 
vances we | it represents an 


econonil i 


for too 
America, repi 
people 5 1 

to ste 

ends an 


be of ~ 


dated and 


for recreati 


contribute 


1 


gain. We have 
ol facilities of 
dollars of the 


assets, going 
tion, the week- 
the time school 
is an encourag- 
increasing num- 
re being liqui- 


ing the people 


of America 
that 


money 


lefensible, 
sums of 

as recreation 

ve them unused, 
munity are hungry 
buildings could 


munity happiness and 


solidarity if us mmunity centers. 

[ hate t tics, but I don’t know 
how else to te y than by the employ- 
ment of mort There are 530 cities em- 
ploying one ot round recreation work- 
ers. Of 7/11 ci sufficient data for 
analysis, it app it 386 reported recreation 
interests municij idministered. Of this num- 
ber only 302 are entirely supported by municipal 
funds, while th er 84, although jointly sup- 
ported by private and public funds, are, neverthe- 


less, administered em 


recognition of th ty's re 
municipality’s ability to d 


private agencies 
tion. 
In 1918 only 34 inde 


tion commissions ¢ 


pent 
reation bodies an cani 
officers, until withi ent 
nize their resp 


zations, 


unicipality. This is a 


sponsibility and of the 
lo a_ better job than 
iministering public recrea- 


lent municipal recrea- 
[here were many rec- 
but municipal 
did not recog- 


years 


was placed upon 


AND RECREATION 

school boards and women’s organizations and pri 
vate agencies. But in 1924 there were 89 muni 
cipalities that had set up entirely independent 
recreation commissions to administer the recrea- 
tion int: rests of their people. This marks a great 
advance and indicates that municipalities are mor: 
and more facing and accepting governmental r 
As 


illustrating this fact, fifty-five cities have estal- 


sponsibility for public recreation. further 
lished civil service examinations for the employ- 
ment of recreation workers. In 28 cities last year 
a new high water mark was established whet 


more than 11 million dollars were voted in bo: 


issues for recreation purposes, a gain of more 
than a million dollars over the preceding year 


[ did hope I might tell you something about t! 
Nortl 


and I jotted down so! 


notable progress in particular cities in 
Carolina and elsewhere, 
data, but I shall not have t 


he time to do so. In 
of Ashe 


ley are setting up a p1 


this attractive and beautiful city 


where we are meeting, tl 
| 


gram that in another year will challenge the inte: 


pes pl 


are doing things upon a broad scale and laying a 


est and admiration of e everywhere. 1 
firm foundation for a municipally administer 
recreation system that will minister to the needs 
of its whole people. The municipal golf course 
and other facilities will soon be available to the 
people. 

Winston-Salem, N. C 
$55,000 of tax money for 


appropriated this year 
recreation and is put- 
ting on a very comprehensive program. Greens- 
boro is inaugurating an exceptionally good pro- 
gram and through cooperation of municipal 
private agencies is setting aside something like 
1,000 acres for recreation. But I cannot, within 
the limits of my time, even so much as call the 
roll of cities and towns in North Carolina, whi 
are going forward with public recreation ; neithe 
can I touch upon the municipal participation in 
recreation throughout the new South, as well as 
in the North, East and West. 

But what has been done is only a beginning < 
For the 
and industry have 


S 


oO 


advancing 


compared with the need. 


armies of commerce, trade 
made economic battlefields of the open spaces, 
which were once vocal with the music and laugh- 


ter of children at play. Unless we provide other 
playgrounds, other facilities for expression, the 
child must either not play and suffer the blight of 
idleness, or play in the streets and gamble on the 
chance that he may not be numbered among the 
1,600 whose eager little lives are annually crushed 
beneath the juggernaut wheels of traffic, leaving 














IN SPITE OF 


trail of blood to witness the slaughter of the 
ocents at play. 
In the march of what we have been pleased to 
progress we have wasted one of our greatest 
tional resources, namely, the leisure time of our 
Idren (Thought and money have been in- 
sted to conserve our natural resources in for- 
streams and mines for future generations, 
we have neglected to conserve the great wealth 
| life for whose material benefits we 
e so concerned ourselves. Let us thought- 
rresting problem : What shall 
iildren of today if tomorrow they 
he whole world of material wealth, 
ome into their inheritance with impoverished 
spiritual natures? 
ut the light is breaking, the shadows are lift- 
happier day is dawning. For 
women of vision are rally- 
port of the movement for more and 
playgrounds and recreation facilities. The 
round and Recreation Association of Amer- 
th Colonel Roosevelt as its first president, 
able and devoted leadership 
joseph Lee as president and Howard S. 
her secretary, has made really great prog- 


s in promoting the recreation movement. But 


ire still hundreds of towns and cities with 
playground and no play facilities and hun- 
s of thousands of children are today suffer- 
the pangs of unsatisfied play hunger. These 


not perish, their potential happiness and 
must be saved to the nation. 

is is the task that challenges our imagina- 
our courage, our love, our sense of justice, 
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our patriotism, and I hope that all present may 
rededicate ourselves with high resolve to this pro- 
gram for building through recreation the stronger 
bodies, cleaner brains and sturdier moral fibre 
which are the stuff of which we shall make an 
unmatched citizenship after the manner described 
by Stevenson: 

Happy hearts and happy faces 

Happy play in grassy places: 

That was how in ancient ages 

Children grew to kings and sages 


In Spite of the Drought 


During the past summer central Texas suffered 
a serious drought which dried up the rivers to 
such an extent that swimming was impossible 
The Working Boys’ Club of Waco was faced with 
the necessity of providing a swimming place for 
boys and girls who were unable to pay the fee 
asked in the private swimming pools. This is the 
way the problem was solved: 

Seven years ago the foundation for a large hotel 
and office building was dug in the heart of the 
city. When the war came on operation on the 
building ceased, leaving a large hole in the ground. 
Here a swimming pool was constructed by a 
private concern which also erected some low stores 
on the ground floor. <A year ago the building 
burned, completely destroying everything but the 
With a 


group of boys from the club and some trucks 


swimming pool shell made of concrete. 


loaned by the city, the Working Boys’ Club, of 
(Concluded on page 512) 














( FIT REN 


’s TuHeater, OaK Park, Itt.—Cast From “Beau or Batu” anv “AsHeEs oF Roses” 
re are monthly performances throughout the year, and at Christmas time the children appear as well before the 
hes, clubs and schools of the community. The demand for the plays is heavy. The children are not only 
ded in an appreciation of dramatic literature and the first principles of dramatics, but are given lessons in 
values and stage settings. Mrs. Joy Crawford is dramatic director and Miss Josephine Blackstock is super- 
intendent of playgrounds 








Finding God in Beauty 


ZONA GALE 


At the Miss 
there is a patio 


Riverside, California, 


’ 


nch is served, a place of 


light and air, of e trees and parrots, of a 
fountain and, f1 one of the balconies above, 
harp music. Carved in the stone wall above the 
heads of the pé ( I reads: 

“Where there ion the people perish.” 

On a warm Ay lay of this year, when the 
patio was crowd man came to the Inn desk 
and asked for ble outside. He was brown, 


boisterous, hea oose lips and evident eyes. 


When he was ti 


ill the outside tables were 


engaged for an hour ahead he turned away with 
the disappointment « little boy, sighed, and sat 
down in the inside dining-room. 

What was it tl e had wanted and what was 
it that he had 1 d? Beauty. Dimly and 
doubtless without the ist idea of what he sought, 
he had been gropi ward hour of color and 


soft sound. To nother Air, almost another 


medium from that vhich ordinarily he moved. 
Toward Beauty 

Picnickers, hike npers—it is true that they 
seek exercise, com] dventure, freedom. But 
more than all tl ey want that which they 
rarely have ! r, another medium from 
that of every d thing can give it to them: 
Jeauty. An unt ng wayfarer will take the 
trouble to point u to a “view.” This is not 
for the appeal t e, for he is not an artist 
and may not set vhat he sees. But a “land- 
scape” will gi momentary new and bet- 
ter experience, out it he will try to tell. 
And even if ll 1 he can bring out is “Some 
sight-seeing!’ yo tch his realization of a 
magic. Of Of the approach of 
Beauty. On mmer Sunday afternoon the 
appalling confusion at the beaches yields the 
spectacle of the same quest. When one has 
counted out the « there remains the major- 
ity, glad of the idleness, of the liberty from cloth- 
ing, the warm coolness of air and water, but above 


all of the Difference. Of a sense of some gracious 
otherness, indefinable. Sometimes in a picture 
line inarticulate, empty 


but besieged by an experi- 


gallery they so dow! 
of definite impres 


*Published by irte } Vorld Tomorrow, May, 1922. 
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ence which they do not know how to admit: t 
experience of beauty. A concert hall is starr 
with faces which know nothing of the musi 
method but are reflecting its mystery—the some- 
thing which lies beyond. That is what a park is 
for—to remind the people that beautiful things 
wait all the time for attention: shy, gentle, tende: 
all these faint messengers speak to us of so! 
state other than our own. In them Beauty pri 
through to hint at her reality 

All these intimations of beauty affect in the 
same way those who like them enough. They 
duce a mood. Camp, beach, gallery, concert, all 
alike induce in us a new mood. This mood is « 
personal experience of Beauty. And Beauty, s 
Love itself, is our closest approach to God. 

Recall the sense of it. An autumn sunset of 
ochre, a spring sunrise of gray, a summer noon 
field of flowers, e: 
cially of strange flowers, and chanced wy 


clear cobalt. Recall 


abruptly. Even such a memory is itself an 
perience. An experience of outflowing and 
flowing, a correspondence between spirit wit! 
and a spirit without, which is exquisite, wistful 
vast. No one ever faces beauty (in silence 
without receiving a moment of such correspond- 
ence. 

The spirit within and the spirit without, sp: 
ing. And according to the fineness of the 


observer, will this speech be faint or clear. ‘This 
is an intense form of happiness. Often in such 
a moment one of us will try to become articulate 
To either the memory or the imagination of such 
moments we owe much that is beautiful in art. 
Shelley’s “flush of rose on peaks divine” and 
Wordsworth’s inner eye and Milton’s celestial 
light shining inward and countless cries in word 
or color or form or chord have been but the need 
to give a voice to this beauty and to its corre- 
spondence in the spirits of men and women. 

Not only these, but every right action of the 
most commonplace person alive is an unconscious 
attempt to express beauty in his own living. 

Now, these expressions are all a high form of 
prayer. Of deep within calling unto deep with- 
out. Keats and Schubert and Turner put it in 
one way. The psalmist put it: “Oh God, how 
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ifold are thy blessings.” The ordinary man 
woman puts it: “Create within me a clean 
In every case a cry about beauty. But 
nscious or unconscious, a prayer. Prayer at 
highest is precisely that: a flowing out of the 
rit and a flowing in of an essential beauty. Or 
| it a touching at the great dynamo of essential 
ver. Or call it a momentary or sustained con- 
with God. 
onsider, for example, a form of prayer used 
many on first awakening when the night has 
ed the spirit clean and even the cells of brain 
body are heightened. First a mere strong 
ilse to be briefly free of the body. Then a 
ver impulse to transcend the mind. Then a 
to inhabit one’s own spirit and to rise with 
one’s own highest conception of God. A 
ite lift of being, toward God. Then the re- 
rough spirit, through mind, to body—and 
y begun thus permeated, stamped with the 
est form of beauty that one knows. Through 


1 


lay or before sleeping, whenever there is a 


11< 
Ut 





hen solitude can be entered or achieved, 
with the highest form of beauty 


tO h 
uch 


ows. Here is a meeting place with 
made with hands. 

uch ways every activity of the day becomes 

cured. The task, the friend, the stranger, 


ublimated—they glow with new light. 
literally true. It is hard to be critical, to 
table, to be false when one has lately been 
yy the experience of beauty. Here then 
detail of one’s routine to be flooded at 

current of light and power, and by a 
bpiness, a happiness pervading and pos- 


words, there is something to do to 
life, which is different from giving it 
intellectual power or spiritual power as 
There is a level of 
reached which gives a joyousness 
tness and buoyancy experienced by the 
| mankind only in rare moments. 


us have known it. 


more abundant.” 
vords have a familiar ring. We have said 
‘ glibly in texts and heard them in ser- 


the search for life more abundant, in 
ry sense of deeper inner perception, is ex- 
vhat religion is. 
whole area of religious controversy may 


be lighted today by the understanding that human 
life is really a rich and joyous thing which most 
human beings never discover it to be. That this 
that we turn to as the life of the spirit, which 
some controversialists have made into a pale ideal 
of asceticism and renouncement, is in reality a 
heightening of our usual powers of perception to 
include glorious things which life holds and holds 
now. The scientists tell us that we know only 
the margin of possibilities of color and sound 
Jesus told us that we know only the margin of 
the possibilities of all our common life. 

And he showed us how to begin to learn about 
ourselves and about our relation to great and 
unsuspected conditions. He gave us the method 
of discovery of what we are—for which there is 
a technique just as definite as the technique in 
learning any other art. 

His direction is simple, summed up as it is in 
love. Say first in behaving toward everybody 
as we would behave if we did love them. This 
is the elementary course. Next actually to love 
one’s neighbor, and thus the elementary course 
will become second nature. Love thus filling the 
heart, it begins to flow out and to meet the Silent 
Loveliness, in love to God. After that one con- 
stantly tries for meeting places with Him in 
beauty, beauty of experience, of conduct, of 
visualization. Tries to increase the meeting places 
with Him for all men. 

The idea that one was to do all this simply to 
save one’s soul from torment was, of course, mere 
lack of imagination. One was to do this that one 
might have, and give, life more abundant. 

The idea that one was to “renounce and go 
gloomy” was still greater lack of imagination. 
One was to have, and give, life more abundant! 
No one who dances beautifully ever really regrets 
hopscotch or thinks of himself as having re- 
nounced it. 

Life more abundant. It is the prize for which 
in his own way everybody is seeking or is 
wretched because he thinks that he has lost. 
‘There is in every human being that which happily 
gravitates toward another air, another medium of 
life. It is this, simply, which at its best religion 
tries to offer, for here, for now and forever. 

A man’s religion is his program for the enrich- 
ment of human life by bringing it into relation 
with essential beauty, essential love, essential 
vision of God. 








Special Activities for the Playground’ 


CHARLES ENGLISH 


ipervisor, Bureau of Recreation, Board of Education, Chicago 


It is ass meant by special 
activities fo1 round are those events on 
the program t ore less unusual, or at 





ental stage of develop- 
ment. [1 time honored, stand- 
ard activitie e presented, but an attempt 
will be mad some of the newer 
phases of the ther those which are being 


1 


tried in Chi vhich have been heard 


of elsewhe1 


The polic Board of Education Recrea- 
tion Departn to put h activities as fall 
under the get ing of “handcraft and edu- 
cational” on th yf 50-50 valuation with 
the sports a1 thlet Che ratio for girls in 
favor of handcraft is even greater than 50-50. 

We have found that a goodly number of cnil- 
dren using the und desire other than an 
athletic prograt Even the athletes themselves 
want changes. | the whole, a greater general 
participation i ired by offering a variety of 
activities desis to interest the boys and girls, 


no matter hi these tastes and hungers 


may be. Ther course, a great advantage in 
operating a yeat playground system where 
the seasons may be recognized by promoting suit- 
able events. It ffords a much greater range 
of activities e of these activities, very 
briefly outlined is follows: 

Snow M PAINTING AND STAINED 

Snow Mod the northern climate where 
snow is availa v modeling is a fascinating 
activity. The terial is free to all, is easily 
handled and tl tivity may be put on a contest 
basis. Snow can be modeled in zero weather by 
adding water t forming a slush. To make 
it more realist t may be used. 

Painting: Prepare a block of snow ice in a 


frame and use ordinary house paint. 
Stained Glass Windows: 
window pane and frame. 


This requires an old 
In it outline designs 





*Report of Se \ £ n Special Activities held at Rec- 
reation Congress, As North Carolina, October 5-10, 1925. 
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STAINED GLAss Winpow WorK— 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


with ridges of putty, fill in the color scheme with 
colored water and allow to freeze. 


W HITTLING 


The revival of the old Yankee Art of Whittling 
is a good event for spring or hot weather. (A 
distinction should be made between whittling and 
carving.) It is desirable in whittling to leav 
the wood the natural color and not paint it. A 
further distinction is that the whole object shows 
whittling work as against an object in which only 
a part is whittled. This activity makes splendid 
display material. 


ORIGINAL DoLL SHow 


There is always room for development in this 
event, no matter how many times it is promoted. 
Newer ideas in the use of material and in design 
are seen each year. This activity also makes 4 
very fine display for public exhibition. 
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SAND CRAFT 


little attention is given generally to sand 


in order to generate interest and develop 
ideas, a team of six is chosen from each play- 


ind in Chicago to enter a city-wide contest. 


store furnishes tables, sand and 
water, and gives window space for the teams, 
work out designs on the spot. The judging 
the basis of (1) pure modeling and (2) 


, — - 
ing with accessories. 
Marpi GRAS 


sy ty ] 
Oonnned 


to small “floats” in keeping with a 
’s ability in design, this event has one of the 
est possibilities for the development of the 
The 


ve, artistic and arts. 
and paper decoration is in the main the 


manual paper 

used. Each float must have a motive, 
hildren in costume may augment the picture. 
event is used with very good results as a 


to a summer’s program. 


MopE!I \ND AEROPLANES 


BoATs 


se two events are of the highest order in 
raft activities in use on playgrounds to- 
Especially is this true of aeroplanes which 
re skill that only a relatively few acquire. 
remarkable activity, and one growing in 
larity. It requires special material, a special 
to do good work, and therefore is classified 
e highly specialized group. V. K. Brown, 
e South Parks, has developed this field to a 


remarkable degree. He can and will furnish de 


tailed information. 
Toys 


Kven though you are not operating a play 
ground in December, the formation of groups of 
children to make new toys and fix up old ones 
for distribution through the philanthropic organi- 
zations of the city is serving two needs. It helps 
the organization and gives joy to the children who 
receive the toys. Moreover, the joy experienced 
by the children in making something for others 
brings much happiness to them. 


RADIO 


There are still boys and girls who have not 
made “crystal receiving sets.” In Chicago we 
Three classi 
Best 


It is very unsatis- 


limit the material costs to $1.50. 
fications are made: (1) Most novel, (2) 
constructed, (3) Most unique. 
factory to try to test for long distance if you have 
many in the contest. Radio people will be glad 
to assist in instruction, display and prizes. 


PLAYGROUND RopEO 


For two years the Chicago Board of Education 
playgrounds have conducted a “fancy roping con- 
test.” The events for the first year were: (1) 
Roping a moving object, (2) Roping a still ob- 
ject 10 feet away, (3) Making a circle and jump- 
ing in and out, (4) Optional event. 

The events for the second year were harder. 
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7 
R ( » | 

Rodeos are becot more popular and in Chi- 

cago we have e1 ored to capture the growing 

interest. It ult event and a fine 


muscular exe 


7 e 1 1 
d of the baseball 


1 1S 1s o é 
season For t r’ event, erect a board 
or mark on s il surface an opening 
17 inches w 1 20 inches from 
the ground verage shoulder to knee 
leneth of a] teen years, or is the open 
ing throug! | should be thrown to 
make a perfect Forty feet is pitcher’s 
distance for ju regulation for seniors. 


Nine throws Fach speed ball counts 
one point, at two points. 

In the tou ! e following events are 
held: (1) Fu r distance, (2) Base- 
ball throw ' 


+) Running around bases 


Throwing ball 


around bases 


for time, (5 throw from second to 
home, (6) Accut v from field to home. 
This make est for girls in the spring. 
It lends itself t tition, and the numbers 
of events are nlimited. After going 
through with o1 change to the other. 


This old was revived in Chicago 
by the bovs th ( By observation we 
learned the com: ves and their names. Put- 


ting together eig! them, we formed a contest. 


Keen rivalry and re 


is a fall activity, at least in Chicago, as is also 


kill were developed. This 


top spinning. The boys there have turned th 
seasons around from the old days when tops we: 
prime favorites in the spring. Baseball an 
marbles seem to have crowded them out, as sprit 
activities. 


Low ORGANIZATION GAMES CONTEST 


In this contest five games are used, such 
Corner Spry, Club Snatch and similar gan 
Such a contest has the advantage of familiarizi: 
instructors with this type of games and of e1 
couraging their use. It counteracts ove 
emphasis on the highly organized games, buil 
up interest and increased attendance when the 
children realize that low organization games ma\ 
be used in team competition. 


FoLtkK DANcE CONTEST 


Such dances as the Virginia Reel, Ace of Dia- 
monds, the Czebogar, are used in Chicago, 
gether with an optional dance which may 
either a May pole dance or a dramatic, sing: 
game. It was possible to prove through th 
contests that such dances can be taught out 
doors, even without music and can be an imp 


tant part of the regular program. 
APPARATUS CONTEST 


This is more of a stunt game on apparatus tl 
formal gymnastics. Good form, proper appro 
and perfect landing are insisted upon. Thirt 
optional exercises are listed. Instructors pick 
the ten best suited for the ground. Each ex 


cise is conducted on the basis of ten. 
Junior Porict 


\s an aid to the instructor in developing 
program and maintaining discipline, the school 
playgrounds of Chicago have organized ju 
police in groups of eight boys and a sergea 
Each member wears a pin somewhat similar to a 
police Star. The city has been districted 
lieutenants in charge of each group with eight 
playgrounds under his control. Two districts are 
under the jurisdiction of a captain. A chief of 
police is the ranking officer. The chief, captains 
and lieutenants are chosen from among the cadet 
officers of the R. O. T. C. organization of the | 
schools. 

Knot Hore Cus 

Practically every week during the baseball sea- 
son the Chicago National and American League 
Baseball Clubs provide the department with 700 
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Ruc Weavinec, Cuicaco, IL. 


the baseball games. These are dis- 


erounds as awards to boys 
ho have performed some meritorious 


Music MontTH 


we conduct four musical activities, 


harmonica, the ukelele, whistling and 


1 he r shop quartette. 


ica is being recognized as the most 

f musical instruments for beginners. 
cent circus over 1,000 children played 
The in- 
youthful harmonica players 


ildren grouped around them singing and 
is one of the excellent features of this 
music month. 
elele has been taken up by girls. In 
Id 


) 


7 
vords not 


m4 


we he 


id 


contests, six girls constituting a 
ist two instruments in the group. 


s required in the last contest were Aloha 


VM Back 


to Old | 


and an optional selec- 


‘irginny, an original 


music ), 


his activity is exceedingly popular. It 


ies throughout the year and the same in- 


oup participation is noticeable as in the 


I 


ca playing. 


1° 


tling is a new activity. 


Both boys and 


nter the contests, whistling any tune they 


any 


manner. Newark, New Jersey, has 


ed this in a largé way. 


encourage the “near harmony” gang which 


nts the playground in the evening, we have 


barber shop 
the Railroad, 


a generation 


enticed them into competition in 
quartettes. J’ve Been Working on 
Sweet Adeline and the classics of 
ago may be heard. Then the better type of music 
is given, including some characteristic national 
airs trom the foreign born, 


SAFETY CAMPAIGN 


Falling in step with the general movement for 
our campaign is running through the 
A button is 


“Safety” 
months of September and October. 
awarded to each boy and girl from seven to four- 
teen years of age who signs a pledge. The text 
of the pledge is contained on the cards which are 
who desires to send for 


available for 


them. 


anyone 


Mr. 


was asked as to whether the special 


Following English’s paper, the question 
activities 
described attracted a new group of children from 
the various neighborhoods. Mr. English replied 
that inevitably a large number were regular at- 
tendants, but special effort is always made to 
draw in new people. Moreover, new activities 
almost always attract certain new individuals who 
have found no particular interest in participating 
in other activities. In answer to a question re- 
garding equipment, Mr. English stated that prac- 
tically all the equipment is furnished by those 
participating. 

Mr. Sutch, of Scranton, Pennsylvania, reported 
a system of awards used in connection with lan- 


tern parades in his city. The children are grouped 
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by schools a1 


having the 
terns, and 
girls particiy 
is given to 


individuals ¢ 


One of the n 
dian life today 
turning to the 
teur sport. Last 
people of evel 
and every night 
about the city we! 
crowds. Every S§ 
left for the | 
side Ottawa, 
trails with club! 
was the inter 
told both the 
suffered, whi 
enough young 
similar movemé 
been noticeabl 
been springing 
had a remarkabk 


very noticeabl 


professional games 
have found it diffi 
to pay their exp 
Minister, Department 


Canada. 




















are made to the school 
iber of boys carrying lan- 
the largest number of 
lanterns. A third prize 

ith the highest total of 
nterns, while a fourth goes 
representatives come the 


rticipate in the parade. 


ncouraging things in Cana- 

1 “ o 
way people as a whole are 
life and to wholesome ama- 
ter in Ottawa thousands of 


ook up the sport of skiing 


Saturday afternoon the hills 


} 


ered with gay and laughing 


rday special trains of ski-ers 


hills, which are just out- 
ere are long cross-country 
long the way. So great 
form of sport that I am 
houses and the dance halls 
found it difficult to get 


1 


together to give a dance. A 


wards summer sports has 
vher Golf clubs have 
every side and tennis has 

Che result has been a 


off in attendance at the 


so much so that some clubs 


ult to get enough gate receipts 


W. W. Cory, Deputy 
of the Interior, Ottawa, 


AT MOUNT KISCO 


“The First Year’ at Mount 
Kisco, N. Y. 


More tennis courts were wanted on the pa 
playgrounds at Mount Kisco. Something had to lx 
done about it, so the group of young folks \ 
wanted them most decided to put on an amat 
production for money. The result was a spl 
did presentation of The First Year, a lot of 
for the participants, a big gain in practical kn: 
edge of staging plays, and $200 toward the tennis 
courts. 

The play itself is admirably suited to amateurs, 
being a realistic comedy of married life, pac 
with subtle humor and clever dialogue. ‘The 
young people made their own scenery and 
practically all the publicity work for the pl 
In fact some of them even set their Big Bens 
five o’clock in the morning during the week 
fore the performance that they might get in 
hours of theatrical work before their regular jobs 
began. 

An Italian boy, who had had some actual ey 
perience in carpenter work, acted as director. \ 
working model was made of the set, which wa 
evolved out of beaver board and shingle laths 
This was constructed in sections four feet wide 
and twelve feet high. The sections were joined 
in the back by transverse braces and screw hooks 
and eyes, in order that the same set might be used 
for both scenes. The joinings were covered in 
front by lattice painted dark brown to contrast 
with the buff walls, thus giving a panelled effect. 
This lattice was also carried around the room at 
a height of eight feet from the floor. A _ base 


board on the front gave additional support and 


finish to the set. Diagonal braces from the top 
of the set to “two by eights” about three feet 
from the back kept the whole thing rigid. Re- 
movable sections were fastened to the cross pieces 
and lattice by screws. Muresco was used rather 
than paint because it was cheaper and dried more 
quickly. 

It is difficult to tell whether the most worth- 
while receipts from the show were the $200 in 
cash, the amount of fun the players and audience 
got out of the production or the fund of practical 
experience gained by the actors. Anyway Mt. 
Kisco is practically assured of another tennis 
court. 





THE original sin is to make a boy sit still 

















Winter 


ing interest in winter sports is mak- 
the program of winter recreation activities 
exceedingly popular one in sections of the 


Id The de- 


iiry where a Cold 


he eTOW 


climate prevails. 


pment novel forms of activities and of the 
etitive is greatly enriching the program 
larging its possibilities. 

ne of the simplest and most natural forms of 
r play is that of playing in the snow. Snow- 


in unfailing sort of fun and good 
re entered into with great enthusi- 
vs and girls. These battles will 
me if certain fixed rules are 
divided into 
iin for each side who will really 


rs should be 


here should be rules regu- 
ber of snow-balls and the 


lure. J 


nay be held between play- 

being judged according 
pearance, proper proportions, 
difficulties overcome, 


F snow. 














RABBIT MADE OI 


SNow 


ime honored snow man idea has recently 
many varied forms of snow sculpturing 


been developed to an unusual degree 


Playgrounds in 


| 1092 


| | ie PS 


d of Education 
S=22 


4 all the playgrounds com- 
lelling snow figures and the results 


Sports 


were judged by the city’s distinguished sculptor, 
Taft. 
left to their own devices to select subjects and 


Lorado The young snow sculptors were 


work them out. Pails were procured and_ par- 
tially filled with water in which snow was mixed 
to form a heavy slush. The work of modelling 
was done with wooden paddles, the snow first 
being packed on a framework of sticks tied to 
gether. Pieces of tin and heavy pocket knives 
were used to carve away excess and secure the 
lines and contour desired. Some of the figures 
and articles produced included an elephant hold- 
ing his own against an attack by three wolves, 


yf over- 


other animals of various kinds, a set 


stuffed furniture with a fireplace, battleships and 


castles. 

In 1924-25 famous paintings proved t ve the 
favorite subjects for reproduction. In this project 
the snow is banked into a big frame and the 
figures of the paintings are carved out 
with calcimine, the tints being mixed in water an 
applied to the snow, which quickly takes in the 
New Jersey, it was dis 


colors. In Bloomfield, 


covered that the D:amond Dyes used for cotton 


and wool fabric dyeing can be used with good 


or the snow. 


Constructive and Dramatic Snow Play 

Children between the ages of four and six en- 
joy playing horse and sleigh with reins which 
have bells on them. Playing reindeer and Santa 
Claus and building snowmen also appeal to them. 
Older children may play Eskimo, building snow- 
men, forts and houses representing villages, dogs 
and sleds, polar bears and seals. 














TowSER IN SNOW 
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On Snow Si! 


Hare and |} 1 particularly exciting 
game when pl ¢ 1 snowshoes, and hikes on 


snowshoes have ed charm. 


Coasting 


All childre to coast and increasingly cities 
are realizing the esponsibility for seeing that as 
far as possible th ll coast in safety. More 
cities each yeal ing streets for coasting 
during certain | the day and are safeguard- 
ing the children during these periods. 


Closing Streets for Coasting 

The following uggestions tor closed streets 
have been gather from the experiences of a 
number of citi 

The usual procedure is for an ordinance to be 
passed by the ¢ Council, setting aside specific 
streets for coasting during certain hours. The 
streets are choset the Recreation Department, 
Park Board, the Board of Public Works or some 
similar body. The streets selected are, naturally, 
those least used for traffic with few intersecting 
streets. They 


uld be distributed as evenly as 
possible throug! 


the city so that children will 

not have to walk more than a few blocks to a 

coasting place 
“Street Clos« 


the head and foot of each street with red lanterns 


rriers should be placed at 
upon the blockad it night, indicating that the 


streets are entire losed to traffic. During this 


period cross streets should be barricaded at their 
intersection with the play streets. The hours 
during which streets are closed vary, according to 
local conditions some are closed from four to 
ten, others from three to eleven. They are usually 
closed all day on Saturday and in some instances 


on Sunday. 


If the closed street crosses the main highway of 
traffic, a sand belt fifty feet wide should be placed 
at the bottom of 1 ll where it meets the main 
highway to stop the sleds before they reach the 


highway. 


A police mal I n sworn 1n as special police- 
man should be in charge of each coasting street, 
his duties being out signs and barricades, 
take them in when the streets are open to traffic 
and have. genera sight of the streets during 


coasting hour: may also be done by Junior 


Police, Junior Councils, Boy Scouts and 
similar groups which must, however, have the 
authority of the police back of them. If there 


is a trolley intersection a policeman should be 


SPORTS 


posted at the intersection. (A series of signals 


5 


may be worked out with car conductors for stop- 


ping and starting cars at this point.) 

Where certain streets are set aside, coast 
should be prohibited by the city authorities in ot! 
streets. 


It is important that the names and locations 


the streets set aside for coasting, the hours they 


are closed and the rules in force shall be w 
advertised in the newspapers and parents urg 
through the local press and other channels, 
send their children to these streets. 


Coasting Carnivals 


In coasting carnivals the rules for closed streets 


should hold and in addition the following rules 
may be observed: 

1. Small sleds should be given the right 
Way. 

2. Big bob sleds should be given a start o 
least 50 feet. 

3. Coasters should go down on the right 
of the street and back on the other side. 

4. If the foot of the coasting hill intersects 
with a main traffic street, coasters should not be 
allowed to cross over the sand into the main 
traffic street. 

5. These rules should be printed in the news- 
papers before the carnival. 

At the coasting carnival at Middletown, Con- 
necticut, colored glass tumblers lighted by candles 
were placed fifteen feet apart on both sides ot 
the slide, giving the effect of dancing colors 01 
sparkling snow. Nearly 500 tumblers were used 


Safety Measures in Portland, Maine 


The Recreation Department of Portland has 
built slides for sleds similar to toboggan slides, 
except that they are smaller. These slides are in- 
stalled in vacant lots and other places where there 
is danger of going out in cross streets. \\ here 
travel is heavy a belt of sand is used to slow down 


the sleds. 
dir IBROGGANING 


The tremendous speed which may be attained 
in tobogganning makes it important that ever) 
precaution be taken to safeguard the sport 
Among the dangers to be avoided in the construc- 
tion of toboggans and slides are the follown 

1. Having the trough too wide—thus making 
the toboggan lurch from side to side—and 
sibly jump the tracks. 

2. Having out-run level—thereby t gan 














WINTER 


etting. It is a good plan to build banks 
snow same width as trough or continue sides 
hute on out-run. 

Using poor wood in construction of tobog- 
, making great danger of slivers: 

Having sides of trough too low—making it 
sible for toboggan to jump tracks. 

Not having trestle work strong and solid— 
causing constant vibrations. 

Not building entire slide straight. Curves 
toboggan slide give a chance for toboggan to 
ver sides. This construction is never satis- 

Having crossbars too far apart, making 
tion and strain on the bottom boards. 
\llowing chute to become worn, causing the 
toboggan to bump up and down. 


Suggestions for Constructing a Toboggan Slide 
satisfactory slide may be built of planed 
spruce boards in sections twelve feet long, each 
length being in the shape of a trough. The inside 
width of the trough should be twenty-two inches 
lower end and twenty-four inches at the 
r. The sides should be twelve inches high with 
of four inches. Four 4 x 4.crossbars are 
used to nail the boards together, each crossbar ex- 
tending four inches beyond the bottom boards, to 
is nailed a bracket cut from the same size 
od to hold the sides in place. The crossbar 
on the upper trough is exactly at the end of the 
boards; at the lower end it is four inches from 
the end. This allows the trough to lap four inches 
into the other. The crossbars should be so placed 
as to butt tightly against each other. The distance 
the crossbars is divided to equalize the 
strength of the trough. All edges and corners are 
off to prevent splinters, and a sharp look- 
out must be kept on the edges. The troughs are 
horoughly nailed together, but no nailing is done 
ting the lengths together. They are simply 
in position on the ground, beginning at the 
wer end and fitting in each end toward the top, 
leveling under the crossbars as the ground may 
This chute will be found a very con- 
size. ‘The lengths are easily handled and 
away, and they will last for several years. 
nstruction is so simple that it is inexpensive. 
rder to have the chute in good running 
tder, the ice in it must be smooth and keen. It 
Is | prepared by filling the chute with snow 
ting it down firmly until a layer about two 
inches thick is formed in the bottom. If the tem- 
perature is favorable, this should be sprinkled 
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until it forms a keen icy surface. After a few 
days’ care and cold weather the condition of the 
chute will improve. Should holes form in the ice 
they may be patched with snow sprinkled until it 
forms a slush and beaten smoothly into the holes. 


Rules for Use 

Cities which have constructed toboggan slides 
are finding it necessary to issue rules for the use 
of the slides. 
which has two slides with three runways each, 
built at a cost of about $2,400, uses the following 


Manchester, New Hampshire, 


rules and regulations: 

1. Weather permitting, this slide will be open 
daily afternoon and evening until 10:30. 

2. No person under 16 years of age will be 
allowed to use this slide unless accompanied by 
his parent. 

3. No person will be allowed between the 
electric light posts. 

4. Only those who slide will be allowed on the 
platform. 

5. No one but the attendant will be allowed 
to start any toboggan. 

6. Only two persons will be allowed on a six 
foot toboggan; four on an eight foot and only 
six on any larger size toboggan. 


Rentals 


A limited number of 6 and 8 foot toboggans will 
be for rental as follows: 

1. 50c per hour or $1.00 per afternoon or 
evening. 

2. A deposit of $2.00 for an afternoon or 
evening, or $5.00 for all day will be required in 
all cases. 

Clothing, bundles and other articles may be 
checked at the coat room for 10c. 

Private toboggans may be checked at the build- 
ings for 75c per week. 


SAMPLE ToBOGGAN COUPON 


No. 1247 ; - 
Manchester, N. H......0.02+ 1923 No. 1247 

I HAVE THIS DAY received of the 

Playground Commission One Toboggan TOROGGAN 

Number....... in good condition which Coupon 


I agree to use carefully and return in Upon return of 
the same condition on the same day. this coupon the 


NS ETON LETS EINE LP Oe ee deposit will be 
a duins ume weenie refunded. 
A deposit OE Bisiscnscavevaven received 
SD i i ba ee ian ee ev o'clock 
Oe ce nse ase tenet en wes one 
SKATING 


Many cities are trying to eliminate the dangers 
connected with skating on rivers and ponds by 
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providing for 


grounds or vacal 


The meth 
gested here | 
Playground 


America, who 


reation in Dulut 


ing winter spot 


E he Urol) 


The surface 
for the mort 
take to floc 
large rink 

by cutting off 
at the edge. | 
most playg1 
clay or s 


hard to fre 


which causes 
one which h 
freezing we 
plowed around 
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with a spade 


solid or prevent 


work is not st 
board bank m; 
ten or twelve 
loose surface 
to rest onas 
end to en | 
three feet long 
depth of a f 
the planks 


planks after th 
under them shoul 


at the bottom 
If a hea 
these steps are 


a snow bank 


easier it is to n 


banks are not 


will be consun 
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tempt can be 


rink. 
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ng of park areas, play- 


tructing skating rinks sug- 
by J. Rk. Batchelor of the 


reation Association of 
r Sup rintendent of Rec- 


experience in promot- 


irst consideration. 
s level as possible, 
pes, the longer it will 
lt is easy to make a 
times, however, 
ype may be avoided 
of clay, but on 
face of gravel over 
and this is not 
lifficult surface 
1, } 


5 througn be- 


lly the process 

ib]. he best bank is 
tamped before 

One furrow should be 
packed down 

to make it sufficiently 
igh the bank. If 

me to do this plowing, a 
cted of two-inch planks, 
iid on edge after the 
raped to enable the plank 
tion he planks are laid 
nk; 2 x 4 stakes about 
en into the ground to the 
tersection and nailed to 
iny moving of the 
[he dirt scraped from 


tamped around the planks 


rm should come before 
may be necessary to make 
her north the location, the 


1 


bank, but at the best these 


al 


and more time 


istactory, 


their making as the snow 


en 


through before any at- 


id the surface of the 


Lhe Sprinkling and Freezing Process 

After these steps have been completed, the rink 
is ready for freezing. This process will take a 
great deal of time, and it must not be hurried 


People very often make the mistake of forgetting 
that water put on a bank or rink is much warm 
than the ice formed by a previous flooding. Rinks 
should not be flooded except in extremely Ci 
weather when an attempt may be made to bring 
the surface up to level after it has been thor- 
oughly prepared. ‘The best way to do this is 
use a regular garden hose without a nozzle sp1 
spraying the bank particularly at its base. This 
must be done night after night until the possibility 
of leakage is past. 

The surface should be frozen in the same n 
ner as the bank—that is, by starting the sprink 
at the far end and working toward the water 


ply. This process should be repeated until the 


1 1 


is from two to four inches thick. If the water 
then shows no sign of leaking through the ban! 
an inner tube may be put on on an especially « 
night. The best method for this is to use a t\ 
inch hose or one of approximately that size 
ting it run at the farthest end of the rink 

h 1 


IC Dase O 


drawing it toward t supply as the water 
\ good hose to use is the Mill | 


comes to you. g 
rubber inside and out, with regular hose coupling 
It is well to have the connection through a build 
ing with a valve on the inside. If the rink 
large to flood in this way, a special line of 

may be laid along the edge of the rink below the 
freezing line with two or three flooding valves 
coming to the surface in a box about four 

square, the shut-off cock being down in the 
This should be 


freezing by manure. 


ground. well protected f1 


The Shelter House 


Where the weather is very cold it will be neces- 


sary to have a warming house. The knock-down 


type is very convenient and can be removed at 
the end of the season. It should be large enough 
to accommodate the attendance but not so large as 
to encourage loafing. A house about twenty-four 
feet long and twenty feet wide makes a good size. 
A round oak stove in the center which will burn 
either hard or soft coal makes a satisfactory heat- 
ing plant. 

The presence of a warming house makes supet- 
vision necessary. The workers selected to help 
clean the rink should be able to care for this 
supervision. 
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[f the rink is constantly used almost as much 
ff during the day as was put 
he preceding night. This ice must be scraped 
fore the rink is used and the process should 
peated several times during the day. The 
scraper consists of sheet iron about four feet 
and three feet wide and is made like a dust 
m runners, the edge being about eighteen 


s high at the back. The runners come from 

six inches from the front of the scraper 
neath along the bottom to the back and up 
utside of the back. This forms the handle 


+° 


is much like the handle of a wide baby car- 
[wo men or boys can push it at once. It 
necessary to sweep the rink as the water 
Where there are holes 


W ibsorb vhat 1S left. 


racks, a little hot water may be poured into 
The sprinkling of the rink should be done 
coldest time of the day. A good schedule of 
of use is from 12 o’clock at noon to 6, and 





6 to 10 p. m 


when the final scraping is 
the water sprinkled on and left to freeze all 


number of methods of lighting are used. 
M people prefer the flood lights placed where 
ill cover the surface. Five hundred watt 
re used for this, as many as are needed 
the size of the rink. Good lighting effects 
been secured with a cable strung at inter- 
t fifty feet across the rink with a string of 

scent lights fastened to it. 

[ (,a7 


a rink, boxes or barrels 


nin races on 


iced in each corner and a flag tacked above 


Phe ps are determined by measuring 


eet out from the boxes; the distance 
neasuring around the rink 
ym the boxes. In conducting a race, 
should be placed at each corner to see 
are not touched. 

bank of four feet high should 

the playing surface. Wherever 
vell to have a separate rink where 
played exclusively, with banks 


Feature Events and Ice Sports 


as children and adults can skate, they 


playing easy games such as Tag, Crack 


the Whip, impromptu races and relays, and shinny, 
More advanced skaters can enter racing contests 
and will enjoy playing hockey, baseball, volley 
ball and basketball. 


Feature Skating Events 


Feature skating events are always popular. 
These include feature races—hoops, wheelbarrow, 
potato, obstacle, and jumping over two barrels 
with running start. 

Men and women together—skating in pairs, 
judged for speed and form, or fancy skating; 
Waltzing if there is a band; girls’ and men’s relay 
race in which man skates backward one lap, hands 
a flag to girl who skates forward one lap to finish ; 
snow shovel race in which man drags girl one- 
half the distance, girl drags man one-half distance 
to the finish ; necktie race in which girl helps man 
put on necktie. He skates to a certain point and 
back again and girl helps him off with the tie. 


Ice Shuffle-Board 


Ice shuffle-board is an excellent winter sport, 
something like curling, but having some advan- 
tages over that game. It requires neither ex- 
pensive equipment nor the strength necessary to 
wield heavy weights and may be played by women 
as well as men. Further, it is a very simple game 
to play. Ona smooth piece of ice five circles are 
marked out, having a common center, the inner- 
most circle having a radius of 6 inches, and each 
outer one a radius of 6 inches larger than that of 
the circle next nearest the center. The spaces be- 
tween the lines are numbered from one to five; 
the highest number being at the center. From a 
line twenty-five feet away round disks are pro- 
pelled by long cues toward this target. The cues 
are similar to those used in pt ol, but pointe d sticks 
may be used for the purpose. Disks may be easily 
purchased or made of wood. The object of the 
game is for each side to shoot its disks as near the 


center of the circles as possible and to knock its 


opponent’s disks away. The game is generally 
played by four people, two on each side, and there 


are twelve disks giving each player three shot 


When all the disks have been played, each side is 
credited with the number of points indicated by 
Additional 


rules in scoring may be adopted; for example, 


the spaces in which the disks lie. 


one of the spaces between circles may be marked 
“five off.” This will add interest, for each side 
must try to avoid that space and force its op- 
ponents into it. 
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Skate Sailing, 1 hting and Ice Motoring 

These sports are most exciting and help to sat- 
isfy the popular demand for speed, but can be 
enjoyed only e there is a-big body of water 
to freeze, su iver, bay or lake. There is 
this advantag type of sport that while the 
equipment is very expensive to buy, the most suc- 
cessful boat or s ery often made by amateurs 
and because more people are able to 
indulge in thes 


Skate sailing 


least expensive of the three 
and one need 1 exceptionally expert skater 
to enjoy if i sail is made of duck or un- 


a bamboo frame and varies 


bleached she 


in size and cording to the locality in 


which it is used may be made for use of one 
person only o1 several, and is controlled by 
means of ropes attached to the sail and the frame 


on the same principle as a sail boat. It is much 
less dangerous to carry your sail than to have it 
fastened to your person and it is much easier to 


“come about so.” 


Suggestions for Skating 


Where fl « cle d 


1 


available it is better 


park areas and vacant lots are 
to skate on them, as they are 
safer than the ri 
It is inadvisable to skate on ice less than four 
inches thick except on an artificial skating rink. 
Salt water ice is always treacherous. No skating 
should be attempted when spring melting sets in. 
It is suggested that skaters on a river or pond 
locate loose fence rails, a ladder, plank or a boat 
hauled out for the winter and a rope. They may 
be useful in case ccident. 
If a skater should fall in, it is important to re- 


member that the cuer’s weight should be evenly 


1 


distributed—hence the use of planks. A hockey 


stick fastened to line may be thrown out to 
a person in the \ life line around the res- 
cuer may be paid out by others on the shore. 

First aid for frost bite should be applied to the 
rescued person. If the patient is unable to breathe, 
artificial breathit uld be started by the prone 


and pressure met! 


IING 


The following gestions for the construction 
of an amateur jump are offered by Fred H. 
Harris, organize he Dartmouth Outing Club: 
1. Approacl 

Take-off 

Alighting eroul 

Out-run 


Jumping Platforn 


Jumping Platform 


Alighting Ground 
30 Degrees Steep 


Dotted Line Indicates Flight of Jumper 


Select a hill or slope which faces other than 
south. North or northeast is an ideal slope. 

Approach should give all speed necessary. 
Take-off should be level or sloping slightly down 
hill, and angle from approach to it should be 
eradual. Alighting ground should be 30 degrees 
steep. Measure this accurately as it is important 
in making successful jumps and safe ones. Take- 
off can be made of piles of boughs covered with 
snow, or entirely of snow or of planks covered 
with snow. Take-off should be located back from 
edge of steep slope. 

Important! Jumper should NEVER land from 
take-off on LEVEL ground. Jumper must land 
on the steep slope for safety. 

The alighting ground at the foot of the hill 
should gradually grow less steep until it merges 
into a safe level out-run where jumper can swing 
or stop. 

If jumps of 50 feet are to be made the take-off 
should be from three to four feet high. ‘The 
alighting ground should be about 100 feet long for 
a 50 foot jump. The alighting ground should 
have the snow packed moderately compactly. 


A Program of Events 


A program of events for a skiing contest may 
include the following: 

Hundred yard dash, ski or snow shoes 

Two hundred and twenty yard dash, ski or snow 
shoes 

Four miles cross-country run, ski or snow shoes. 

Obstacle race, ski or snow shoes 

Relay race, ski or snow shoes 

Ski proficiency contest : 

(a) Telemark Swing to right and_ left, 
Christiana Swing (to right and left) ) 

(b) Letter S turns, turning first in one <irec- 
tion and then in the other 

(c) Keeping within course marked by flags 

(d) Snow ploughing 

Ski jumping contest : 

(a) For form and distance 

(b) For distance only. See rules governing 
ski jumping 











WINTER SPORTS 


ER FESTIVALS AND CARNIVALS 


ting, ice games and all the other activities 
oned may be combined into a winter festival 
rnival which will be the culmination of a 


winter 


sports. 


ghts and colors play an important part in 
giving an atmosphere of festivity to a festival or 


al. The following device, known as the 
Thousand Candles, represents a novel 
| of lighting: 


in a number of jelly tumblers with different 
; and place candles inside. Make a bank of 
: round the ice rink, along the ski run, down 
ng hill or street and spray snow with water 
ld day or night. Just before the snow 
insert the tumblers and let 


e stiffen around them. Then light the candles 


es into glare ice, 


he illumination from the glossy surface will 
1 myriad of wonderful colors, turning the 
surroundings into a fairyland. 
for a One Day Festival 


three events may be run at the same 
order to include all the typical sports. 


The following program is suggested which may 
ipted to suit the hours at which adults can 


conveniently come. 


Period. a) Game—Junior hockey, 

tw elve minute periods for boys from twelve 
en years of age; (b) one-half mile skat- 

ng race for girls from eleven to fourteen years. 
nd Pertod: (a) hockey, 


e minute periods for boys from sixteen to 


(same—Senior 


b) one-half mile skating race for girls 
vears old and over. 

Period: (a) Game—Ice shuffle-board 
women (not on skates) ; (b) one-quarter 


race for children from seven to ten 


riod: (a) Game—Snow battle with 
es, two ten minute halves for adult men; 
ting race one-half mile, thirteen to fifteen ; 
d jump on skates with running start, best 
ree trials—for men. 


od: (a) Snow men (or Eskimo vil- 
lage) test for boys and girls under fourteen; (b) 
championship skating race for boys and 
girls sixteen years and over. 


eriod 


boys twelve to fifteen years; (b) ob- 


(a) Game—Breaking the duck’s 
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stacle race for men—jumping over a barrel; (c) 
skating relay—man skates backward one lap, 
hands a flag to girl who skates forward one lap 
to finish. 

Seventh Period: (a) 
for men; (b) for women. 

Eighth Period: 


for speed and form; (b) fancy skating in pairs 


Fancy skating, singles 


(a) Skating in pairs, judging 


for men and women. 

When more than one event is run at a time 
arrangements must be made for additional start- 
ers and judges. 


Events for an Evening Skating Carnival 


An evening program involves an expenditure 
for lighting, and a band. Where a winter festival 
has become a natural community event business 
men will frequently contribute funds and pro- 
Visions. 

Lighting may in part be furnished by huge 
bonfires around the skating space. Various groups 
may bring the material for these bonfires and 
build and tend them under the general super- 
vision of a playground worker. 
public entertainment 


For any large 


special police must be 
assigned. 

The events for an evening program should be 
limited to adults. 


follows: 


A proposed order of events 


\ parade of skaters in costume, each carrying 
a lighted lantern, swing around the skating space. 
Leaders wind them in and out of intricate fig- 
ures. Ata fete held recently in a Michigan city 
only masked skaters were allowed on the rink for 
an hour. 

A three hundred yard dash for men; a race 
around the skating space for women 

Skating in pairs judging for form and speed. 

Fancy skating in singles for (a) men; (b) 
women 

Fancy skating in pairs; waltzing. 

Skating open to all 


New York’s Winter Sports Carnival.—last 
year, for the first time, the winter sports carnival 
in New York was held in conjunction with the 
Metropolitan outdoor skating championships un- 
der the auspices of the Bureau of Recreation of 
the Department of Parks. Central Park was the 
scene of action; January 25th the date. 

So many entries were received that it was neces- 
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sary to hold 
morning and 
afternoon 
afternoon 
Among 
skating, f 
rel jumping, | 
politan distri 
thousands 
grounds, and f 


The prog! 


440-yard | 
880-yard D 
l-mile Race 
2-mile Rac: 
14 years 
Juniors—22' 
years 
Juniors $4 
years 
Intermediat: 
16-18 years 


Gold. silver 
each event. 








220-yard Das 


Juveniles—2. 


Novice 140-1 
Novice—880 


rT 


WINTER 


nation and trial heats in the 
mi-final and final races in the 
| yer took place in the 

were exhibitions of speed 


air skating, waltzing, bar- 
leading skater in the Metro- 
re were events for the many 
en who attend the park play- 
vice 
as follows: 
Vien and women 


\len and women 


Men 
Met 
Me I 
rd Dash—Boys and girls, 12- 
ird Dash—Boys and girls, 14-16 
yard Dash—Boys and girls, 14-16 


$80-yard Dash—Boys and girls, 


1 Dash 
Dash 


onze 


Women 
Men 


medals were given for 


SPORTS 


In Spite of the Drought 
(Continued from page 497) 
which K. S. Ickes is Superintendent, cleaned the 
debris out of the hole. There happened to be at 
this location an artesian well and some plumbers 
volunteered to connect the swimming pool to th 
well. 

Waco now has, at the very heart of the city, a 
swimming pool free to the children of the com- 
munity. ‘The police matron takes charge of the 
girls’ swimming periods while officials from the 
Working Boys’ Club look after the boys’ periods, 


In the evolution of human industrial achieve- 
ments our success has been so great as to inject 


While six- 


teen hours a day fifty years ago was scarcely ade- 


a new problem in our social affairs. 


quate to produce the necessities of life, though the 
requirements of those days were meager com- 
pared with today’s extravagant demands, still 
eight hours today threatens the production of 
more than our distributive schemes will require 
This difference of time is our problem, the added 
leisure is already hazarding our morals. ‘The so- 
ciologist may have his answer, the moralist his 
We 


contribution.- 


flowers should add our 


[ ‘pjohn. 


lovers of 
Dr. WI 


who are 
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10 to 14 YEARS or AGE 
M1xep CAstT 


Ss FOR \H DRE} 


ne or two older characters are necessary in 


of thi plays. ) 
Puppet Princess or The Heart That 
Stevenson. Thirteen 


5 tked by Augusta 


ing parts and several extras. The scene is 





in the hall of the palace on Christmas Eve 
ago. Hans and Gretel bring their puppets 
w to the King and Queen and little Prince. 

[The King is so entranced with the dance of the 
princess that he insists on buying her. 
Gretel cannot bear to give her up and when 


she is alone for a moment, she changes her to a 
rincess. Unfortunately, Gretel forgets to 

- hange her heart, so the princess is terribly handi- 
‘ by a wooden heart which squeaks and 
s when she dances for the court. Through 


ts of kindness and the help of jolly Dr. 


a real heart is given to her, and joy and 
C mas spirit pervade the palace, when Santa 
d s attendants come to distribute the gifts. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., obtained 
» Drama Bookshop, 29 West 47th Street, 
e 50c, postage 5c. 
tmas Eve by Constance D. Mackay. 
ict. Eleven characters. The little 
ely child, is sitting by the hearth on 
as Eve., waiting for her mother to come 


he is tremendously surprised by a 


t n “Wend who comes flying into the 
room on her famous broomstick. Wendy plans 
a splendid party for the little girl. It is attended 


by Robinson Crusoe, the Snow Queen, the Bagdad 
ler and ever so many other famous char- 
She forgets her loneliness and enjoys the 

ever given to a little girl. 


ristmas Guest by Constance D. Mackay. 
Seve Six young people are gathered 
he hearth in the hall of a Sixteenth Cen 

uty house. They have listened to the story of 


the Christmas Angel, who visits one house each 
ear and are planning the gifts they will give to 


ier if she by chance comes to their door. A 
knock is heard and an old beggar woman enters. 
the children are so sorry for her that they give 


er all their gifts and suddenly realize that they 
fave nothing left to offer the angel should she 
come. "hen they see a great light and know 
Mat t Christmas Angel has been with them 


atter all. Both plays are contained in “The House 


Christmas Plays for Young People 


of the Heart” by Constance Mackay, published 
by Henry Holt & Co. Obtained from the Drama 
Bookshop, 29 West 47th Street, New York, 
$1.25, postage 10c. 

Santa Claus Gets His Wish by Blanche Proc- 
tor Fisher. A simple little play adapted to chil- 
dren from 8 to 12 years of age. Eight characters 
which include two imps, Santa Claus, Sand Man, 
Wish Bone, Lollypop and Ice Cream Cone. Santa 
Claus is sure that every child is dreaming of him 
the night before Christmas. He is put to sleep 
by the imps with sand stolen from the sandman, 
and learns that the children are really dreaming 
of lollypops and ice cream cones. Very bright 
and easy to produce. An addition to any Christ 
mas program. Walter Baker & Co., 5 Hamilton 
Place, Boston, Mass., price 25c. 

The Holly Wreath by Emilie Blackmore Stapp 
and Eleanor Cameron. About twenty characters, 
more if desired. Simple woodland setting, one 
act. Two little girls go out to the woods in search 
of holly hoping with the bright green to bring a 
bit of cheer to their poor home. They do not 
find the holly, but through the magic power of 
love, Christmas is brought to them in a most beau 
tiful manner. Walter Baker & Co., Hamilton 
Place, Boston, Mass., price 30c. 

The House Gnomes, by John Farrar. Eight 
children and a father and mother. A play writ- 
ten around a Christmas tree. The staid old dust 
pan, broom, doormat, scissors, etc., come to life 


in a most fascinating manner. This is included 
in “The Magic Sea Shell,’ which also contains 
six other children’s plays. Published by George 
H. Doran Co., obtained from the Drama Book- 
shop, 29 West 47th Street, New York, price $1.50, 
10c postage. 

Jolly Plays for Holiday, a collection of Christ- 
mas plays for children By C. Wells. Contents: 
“The Day Before Christmas,” 9 males, 8 females. 
“A Substitute for Santa Claus,” 5 males, 2 
females. “Is Santa Claus a Fraud?” 17 males, 9 
females and chorus. “The Greatest Day of the 
Year,” 7 males, 19 females. “Christmas Gifts of 
All Nations, 3 males, 3 females and chorus. “The 
Greatest Gift,” 10 males, 11 females. Ample sug- 
gestions for costuming and other details of stage 
production are given. These plays are especially 
adapted to small schools where the producing 
facilities are limited. Walter Baker & Co., Hamil- 
ton Pl., Boston, Mass., price 75c. 
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CHRISTMAS PLAYS 


R Jt NIOR (GROUPS 


Land by Carolyn Wells. 
ple and charming play tell- 
Chrissy overcame a selfish 


las Walter H. Baker, 41 


Mass., 25c 


from A Child’s Book of 
This 


twelve or fifteen boys or 


nees ( 


nillespy Wickes. 


can be used inter- 


30 they 


iree scenes, but any dithculty 
ese scenes can be met by 


ckground of curtains 
t plays half an hour. The 
The time 


incient Christmas customs 


book also contains several 
Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth 
Bluebird, The, by Mary S. 


“Bluebird” is the basis of 
Girl tells the story of it to 
find 
“Blue- 


1 


ho adventure forth and 


children. Simple to produce. 
yng preparation. 9 girls, 3 
‘ scenes for which one 
| with slight 


Avenue, 


alterations. 


New 


exington 


hristmas Visit by Edith T. 
1 Christmas play with a few 
Che words and music of these 
vith the play. The characters 
There 
The costumes are 
Samuel 


ven girls. 


ists twenty minutes. 


5th Street, 


New York, price 


( laus’ Land by (), W. Glea- 


ay with healthy fun and senti- 


for school or Sunday school, 


Vinter Street, Boston, Mass.., 


Hicn 


SCHOOL GROUPS 


lern mystery in one act by 
uurgh Vilas. 


interior setting. 


Three men and 
Azariah, the 
is faith on Christmas Eve by 


yws him the purpose of suffering 


comes from facing death 


carols introduced. Samuel 


French, 25 West 45th Street, New York (| 
price 35c. 
IWhy the Chimes Rang by Elizabeth McFad 


4 men, 3 women, speaking parts and several 
extras. Cast should include about twenty. A 
mediaeval Christmas play in two scenes. Ils 


hearted gift 
weighed all the r at Christmas 
Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New 
City, price 35c. (Royalty where no admission is 
charged $5.00. Where 
$10.00 for each performance. ) 


the story of how a humble 


ich gifts 


admission is charged 


Suggestions for Christmas entertainments 
as_ Recitations, Drills 
Drama may be found in the following books 

“Christmas Celebrations’—Edgar S. Werner 
& Co., 11 E. 14th Street, City, price 60c¢ paper 
$1.00 cloth. 

“Christmas Entertainments”—Walter H. | 
price 35c. 

“Holiday Entertainments,” Penn Publishi 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., price 40c paper, 75c 


Pantomimes, and S 


COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS PAGEANTS AND 
FESTIVALS 
Christmasse in Merrie England by Mari 
Hofer. 
bration introducing old English customs and songs 
and a short masque in rhyme. From 
Elizabethan costumes 
Summy Co., 429 § 


A practical and charming Christmas cele- 


30 to 8&0 
young people my take part. 
Published by Clayton F. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl., price 25c. 

A Young People’s Community Christi 
Constance D. Mackay. A delightful entertain- 
ment including Frost Fairies, Holly Berries, Snov 
Flakes, 
young people and children only and is design 
so that the children of all faiths may take part. 
Christmas songs are used throughout and the 
costumes are exceedingly simple. Both of the 


Evergreen Elves, etc. Arranged for 


above mentioned productions are included in Miss 
Mackay’s book “Patriotic Drama in Your Town’ 
published by Henry Holt & Co., obtained from 
Drama Bookshop, 29 West 47th Street, New York 
City, price $1.35, postage 10c. 

Play space for children is pay space, according 
to Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, health commissionet 


of Chicago. We are coming to be flat dwellers, 


cooped in so many rooms at so much per. [very 
available vacant lot, the normal paradise of the 
voungsters, is sacrificed to building and more 
building. Play space is necessary to the phys 


ical development of the young. 








SNOWBALL 


Paterson Celebrates Christ- 
mas 


ie history of the development of the Com- 
ity Christmas Tree Celebrations in Paterson, 
Jersey, shows a growing community partici- 
1 throughout the years. 
» first community Christmas committee was 
-d in December, 1913, when a group of in- 
ted citizens met in the office of the mayor. 
kecember, 1915, a provision for permanent 
ization was made by the following resolu- 
lved, That in order to provide for per- 
ney of organization, the Community Christ- 
[ree Committee shall consist hereafter of 
llowing : 
The Mayor of Paterson and the City 
Superintendent of Recreation, 
lhe president and secretary of the Cham- 
{ ommerce, 
Six business 


Mayor, 


men to be appointed vearly 


\ clerical representative from each church 


aving three or more congregations; these 
selected by the said church bodies; also a 


representative-at-large to be appointed by 

the President of the Paterson Ministerial Asso- 

, to represent church bodies having less than 
ongregations. 

\ women’s group, similar to the business 

men’s group to be appointed yearly by the Mayor. 

December, 1924, the following action was 


‘ved, (1) That the expenses of the tree be 
met voluntary subscription, 
2) That the Tenth Community Christmas 
ree be set up near the City Hall and that the 
lighted with electric lights, with a star 
top, 
hat the lighting of the tree take place on 
Wednesday, December 24th ,at 4:30 P. M., fol- 
lowed by a brief program, and that the tree con- 
ehted on Christmas Eve until midnight and 
ight thereafter from 5 p. m. until 11 p. m.. 
sing on New Year’s night at midnight. 


Chat the following sub-committees be ap- 
by the chairman: 

1. (In Tree—to have charge of erecting, light- 
ing decorating the tree. 

é. On Program—to have charge of program, 
) , Speakers, music at the tree and publicity. 


Caroling—to have charge of singing and 


CONTEST 


wt 


15 


caroling in various parts of the city in cooperation 
with other agencies. 

4+. On Finance—to have charge of all bills, ex- 
penses and subscriptions. 





Snowball Contest 
By 
H. P. Blair 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh 


During the winter while the classes were out 
on hikes it was difficult to curb the desire to throw 


Rather than to allow the bovs to 


snowballs. 
throw promiscuously, we devised various snow- 
ball contests. Care was taken not to choose a 
time when the snow was too wet. One of the 
most popular contests was throwing at moving 
targets, the targets being boys. 

A street was selected where there was no traffic. 
The class formed in a front line of ranks of 
threes (or fours) along the sidewalk, facing the 
street. The members of each rank were num- 
bered from one to three (or four). Each boy 
was permitted to mold one snowball, which he 
When all 


were prepared, the instructor would shout any 


placed in front of him at his feet. 
member from one to four. If he called number 
two, all number twos would run to the opposite 
side of the street with their heads down. The re- 
maining members of the ranks would then pick up 
their ammunition and attempt to hit number twos. 
After 
each number group had been led out an equal 
number of times the total number of hits against 
each group was taken. 


The number of hits made were recorded. 


The group having the 
fewest hits recorded was pronounced the winner. 
(From Mind and Body, November, 1925.) 


Civic Music Association.—The Twelfth An- 
nual Report of the Chicago Music Association 
tells a most interesting story of the development 
of a many-sided program taking the form of chil- 
dren’s choruses, reaching their climax in an an- 
nual festival of free artists’ concerts held in a 
number of the field houses of the city; of com- 
munity singing on the municipal pier, and of a 
civic orchestra giving concerts in school audi- 
toriums and at Orchestra Hall. 

These and many other activities of the Asso- 
ciation, which are developing an appreciation of 
music and an opportunity for participation, are 
reaching thousands of people. 











Report of the Recreation Committee of 
the American Institute of Park 
Executives 


A year ; reation Committee of the 
American [1 Park Executives, of which 
C. E. Brewer, re Commissioner of De- 
troit, is Chairt made the effective area of the 
playground tl of its study. This year, 
municipal at » greatest problems 
facing the r uperintendents was given 
to the attent e committee. 

“There is 1 important department of 


our work that 1n1C1} athletic program,” 
states the report t has in its foundation the 
solution for 1 roblems having to do with 
character de\ t. Of two of these great 
problems facing untry today, the first is 
that of scoffing On every hand we find 


the newspapet conditions which are 


prevalent 11 la Law is held very 
lightly and serious that time 
and thought 1 iven to it. The very foun- 


dation of is its beginning in 
the obedienc The first work of the 
program of is to give train- 
ing to boys at and young people in 
obedience to 1 ost « violators of any 
known law ho it recognize the 


rules of the « as as we can bring a 


very general t nd education in obedience, 
we are goin vedience to law. 
“The secot problem facing our nation 


is the quest! rganizations. America is 


organized t sorts of organizations 


which have as t nscious aim the dividing 
of the comm to groups and cliques. In 
one city alone re seventeen different na- 


| 


tional dinner cl ting. We are divided into 


associations in 1 intry in religion, in politics 
and in all forms of civic life. The need today is 
not for more ns, to separate the com- 
munity, but ranization which will bring 
the community into action as a unit. This again 
has its very mn in team play, in loyalty 
to the team a1 n unselfishness and all these 
characteristic athletics promote. 

“At the present time there are various national 
associations attempting to set up definitions of 
conduct for athletes the country over. In actual 
practice a great percentage of athletes are dis- 
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obeying the rules which have been establis! 
Che committee, in an effort to find out from 
athletes themselves their opinion as to the value 
of the present rules on amateur standing, sent a 
secret ballot to a few cities to be distributed 
among the athletes, asking them for an honest 
opinion as well as for an honest statement of their 
athletic history. The results were interesting. 
“Of 3,000 ballots, there were 1,167 violations 
of the amateur standing. The most flagrant viol 
tions were in baseball—340, basket ball—225, 
football—183. In every case the supposed 
teur played as an amateur after he had proies- 
sionalized himself. The ages of the violators 


2 


were between 16 and 23. The greatest violations 


were for money consideration. Skating, tennis 
and soccer seemed to be the cleanest. When 
asked whether the athlete would be in favor of a 
rule which would permit him to be a professional 
in one branch of sport, but be an amateur 
others, the answer was 184 ‘yes’ and 39 ‘no.’ 
When asked whether the present amateur rules 
had prevented professionalism, the vote was 00 
‘yes’ to 157 ‘no.’ When asked whether the rule 
would result in a more honest statement of 
amateur standing, the answers were 192 ‘yes’ 

26 ‘no.’ From these results it was very evident 
that the athletes themselves were not satisfi¢ 
the present amateur ratings and the rules govern 
ing them. It seems to the committee about time 
that these national bodies get together and make 
an attempt to secure a more honest conducting of 
athletics. 

“The big question which faces the municipal 
departments, of course, is the fact that secur! 
money from tax funds, we cannot rule out any 
athlete from participating in our program except 
when such rules as we shall make divide the 
sport into ages and other groups. It is therefore 
necessary that we provide for the whole citizenry, 
which includes the professional as well as the 
amateur, and that as far as our municipal systems 
are concerned they should be permitted to carry 
on our program in a city-wide way without the 
national association attempting to punish either 
the professional or the amateur for so doing. 
Having the advantage of trained leadership, we 
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fee] that we can be relied upon to see to it that 


comes to the amateur athlete in his 


lamage 


tit} 


petition against the professional.” 


Christy Matthewson 


] 
radio 


fans and the boys have sucked 


mney from another great baseball series. 


se days we have all injected curves 
ty smashes into our vista of world news, 
thus how firm a nucleus for our thoughts 
ns is afforded by the national game. 
vet there came also the sudden, saddening 
it one of the supreme gentlemen of sport 
ied, leaving to the world a fine memory and 
entary heartache. Christy Matthew- 
course, a wonderful pitcher—no other 
ibly has ever brought a Presidert of the 
tates half way across the continent to a 
and certainly no other 


crucial game; 


1 


er ever loomed so majestically in young 
overshadowing George Washington 
that 


OV he od, Frank Merriwell. 


is cherry tree or transcendent 


Yet “Big 


much more than an illustration of 


even 
as Very 

traightforward, manly character he en- 
e lists of sport a gentleman, and came out 
y | 


hero 
hg n , 


There was about him no flash, 
ne 
securely comfortable feeling that Matthew- 


lal, no cheap clamor for notoriety. 


] 1 


uld not betray the trust of his position and 
flaws over which the cheap journals could 
sentimentalize. During the years fol- 


his war experience, when it became more 


evident that gas had weakened his con- 
beyond recovery, there was no attempt 
lize upon his record, but merely a simple 


1 to the circumstances and a brave battle 
leath. Such men have a very real value 


Tesic tiot 


nd beyond the achievements of brawn and 
x skill. They realize and typify, in a fash- 
clean power in the hands 
in and vigorous personality, a courage that 


n earned in combat, and a sense of honor 


ideal of sport 


metes out justice to opponents and spurns 
ictories that have not been earned.—Edi- 
The Commonweal, October 21, 19235. 


‘ilty-four baseball teams used the playgrounds 
Springfield, Illinois, during the summer of 


as 
irst 


season after the establishment of 


recreation system in this city. 


Ek YEARS OLD 


Twenty-Five Years Old 


On October Sth-9th the Philadelphia Public 
Schools celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 


tn 
N 


of the establishment of organized athletics in the 
schools. 

The occasion was celebrated not only by the 
opening of the Leagues but by a city-wide Color 
and 


All regular physical educa- 


Contest during the week in elementary 
junior high schools. 
tion periods as well as all organized play periods 
before or after school and at recess were devoted 
entirely to organized games and athletic contests. 
The city colors (blue and gold) were substituted 
for the school colors and for each game contested 
the winning color was credited with one point. 

In order to count in the score, a game had to 
be of at least ten minutes’ duration. The scores 
were totaled daily and announced to the school 
each morning during the week. <A school score 
of Blue 38, Gold 23 indicated that 61 games had 
been played on a specific day in a school. Mimeo- 
graphed sheets were issued for recording the score 
and on the final day, October 10th, the score for 
the week was announced. 

The following table of elementary school Field 
Day records gives team averages for 1910 and 
1925 and shows the improvement made in these 


events during a fifteen year period: 


Standing Broad Ball Throw 


Jump (Overhead ) Da 
Sr. Boys 1910—6.4 ft. 29 ft. 13.8 si 
1925—8.16 “ 46 “ 12.2 
Jr. Boys 1910—5.95 “ 23 14.8 
1925—7.36 “ 39 13.3 
Sr. Girls 1910—5.5 “ 24 16.2 
1925—7.11 “ 38 14.2 
Jr. Girls 1910-—5.75 “ 16 16.5 
1925—6.48 “ 34 14.5 
Books for Children.—Macmillan Company 


announces the appearance of four books for chil- 
dren, published in England, each containing many 
attractive illustrations. In Tales of Long Ago, 
Dick Whittington, King Alfred, Gulliver and 
many other well known and beloved characters 
are introduced to the children. Tales of Far- 
Away is full of facts told most interestingly of life 
in different countries. Tales from Animal Land 
make fascinating reading for the boy and girl with 
special pets, while Tales of the Countryside are 
full of interest to both boys and girls. Price of 


each book is 50 cents. 








THE EVOLUTION OF A SWIMMING POOL 


Sandow the Strong Man 


The death 


tively early 


to the discredit 


which his fame 


made rather 
death, ascribe 
the brain, 
does not foll 
system will 
incurring an} 
hard to stri 
sickly in you 
ried too fat 
his health a1 
None the 
has been ai 
man and his 
the mainte 
medical sciet 


what may 


that goes witl 


tion to game 
product of s 
build up hug 


is so general 


of physical cult 


overstress this 


verein move! 
triot, Jahn, 
extent it was 


culture in th 


Such begin1 


on the 


for quic kly 


4 
~] 


that in a few 


is patient ( 


The gymnasiut 


>. 


1 


since then, but 


more rational 
tion which tl 
Sandow us¢ 
generatior 
their exemp! 
cessive 
due to the 
sue, iS aj 
fields of pl 
man” has sl 
emulated S 
about come 
ing coins wit! 


with the hand 


rymMne 


ene Sandow at the compara- 
58 is not necessarily to be put 
» system of physical training 
strongest man in the world 
Even if in his own case 
yursting of a blood vessel in 
ult of excessive exertion, it 
ples who followed his 
duplicate his feats were 
Even in his case it is 
since he was frail and 
exercises which he car- 
ally undertaken to restore 

id that effect. 
drift of physical education 
the ideal set by this strong 
in the same field. For 
an advanced age 
to recommend only 
trength, the strength 
life, with due atten- 
but which is not the 
prolonged efforts to 
\dmiration for strength 
not surprising that revivals 
iter long neglect are apt to 
re. It was so with the Turn- 
promoted by the German pa- 


leonic era, and to some 


Napo 
the beginnings of physical 
try after the Civil War. 


naturally put great emphasis 


1 
+} 


and its ingenious apparatus 
hening neglected muscles so 
or months the beginner who 
in perform surprising feats. 
ven increased in importance 
ide to serve the needs of a 
of training, and the admira- 
<ploits of champions like 

as declined as the younger 
rolfers and tennis players as 

a familiar fact that ex- 
strength, that is, which is 
an abnormal muscular tis- 
ndicap in most of the 
When the “strong 

he can lift and has 
nanhandling a lion, he has 

f his box of tricks. Bend- 

rs and twisting horseshoes 


| parlor tricks, but as com- 


pared with a dazzling backhand return at te: 
or par golf, they leave the younger generat 
cold. 

It is just as well. The natural physical stre1 
which comes from heredity, good nutrition 
reasonable bodily activity is an enviable gift, 
those who are for any reason deficient do we 
try to bring themselves up to a reasonable st 
ard and to keep it. For the rest displays of 
nomenal strength may well be left to Natt 
strong men, like Jack London’s hero in Bur; 
Daylight, and to an occasional professional sti 
man like Sandow. Full credit may be give: 
what he made of himself without holding hi: 
as an example of general imitation.—( Fron 
Springfield Union, October 15, 1925.) 


A Swimming Pool 


The section of Pennsylvania in which the to 
of Tamaqua is located has practically no str 
of water which are not polluted by the wash fro 
the mines. Swimming is, therefore, out of 
question and Tamaqua was without a swimmi 
hole until the American Legion had a vision of t 
possibilities which lay in a tiny mountain stre: 
flowing down a narrow valley at one edge of the 
town, widening into a small pool a few feet in 
diameter. This little stream, having its source in 
a mountain spring, is pure, and by the time it 
reaches the end of the valley is fairly warm 

The American Legion saw in this pool and the 
surrounding area the beginning of a real play 
center for the town. Having little money to invest 
they called on volunteers. With the expenditure 
of a few hundred dollars and a maximum amount 
of volunteer effort the basin of the pool was 
greatly enlarged and a cement dam built. The 
School Board donated some playground equip- 


ment, a brick oven and tables for picnickers were 


installed, toilet facilities added, tents suppl 
temporary dressing rooms and the result has been 
the most popular spot in Tamaqua, Nearly all of 
the materials used in the erection of the equip- 
ment including the seats scattered about the 
ground, were donated by business houses « 
viduals of the town. The average attend 

at least 350 a day and on Sundays 500 peop! 

to the pool. Mute testimony of what tl 

has meant to the citizens of Tamaqua dur 

past summer is evidenced by the paths wh 

been worn down the hills and up the valle 

every side. 











Mother Nature’s Invitation 


‘rofessor W. E. Vinal has consented to con- 
a page dealing with nature activities in THE 
YGROUND each month. This first contribution, 

a colleague in Syracuse, will be very timely 


1 


se participating in the Harmon Award 


[ENTAI LANTING FOR PLAYGROUNDS 
By 
\LAN IF. ARNOLD, 
Landscape Architect 


State ( ollege of Forestry, 


Syracuse University 
sharp distinction there is today in the 
m persons between the useful and 


iul is largely the product of the nine- 

te century—a result of the industrial develop- 
hat has given us so many crowded cities. 
industrial development and its consequent 

ing of populations finally forced the adop- 
certain measures to counteract some of 

the ls they created and are thus, indirectly at 
responsible for the development of the play- 


g idea. Extreme industrial development is 
also the cause of the attempt to make most of 
the fine arts play a more important part in our 
lives. But there has been little attempt appar- 
ently to bring these things together; in other 
words, to make our playgrounds beautiful. It 
seems to be taken for granted that inasmuch as 
the prime idea of a playground is to be practical 


ient, there is no place in it for beauty. 


Making a playground beautiful is, perhaps, no 
easy matter, at least as far as growing plants in 
city playgrounds is concerned. In very small 
01 nities or in grounds consisting simply of 

us set up in a park, a pleasing appearance 
ly be obtained through the use of grass, 
sht ind trees. An effect of just the same sort, 
which is generally informal, cannot often be had 
rganized playground in a large city, but 
ke a hint from places of this character and 
tte to get something of their attractiveness 
| rounds even in the most crowded sections. 

Une of the chief troubles lies in not having land 
enor and this brings us back to the fact that 
there is no thought of planning for beauty from 


the start. It may be too late to remedy this in 
the cases of already established playgrounds, but 
when it is a question of developing new ones it 
cannot be too strongly urged upon Park, Play- 
ground and School Boards that an extra bit of 
land is worth acquiring for the definite purpose of 
providing some greenery, bloom and_ shade. 
There is, of course, the possibility of providing 
this extra land and then, through pressure for 
more play space, of having it turned into a play 
ground. With careful planning for future growth, 
however, it should be possible in many instances 
where new play spaces are being established, to 
preserve this extra land permanently. 

The opportunities for planting in a playground 
would be, for the most part, at the sides of the 
area, in spots adjoining shelters, or other struc- 
tures and as dividing lines between different sec 
tions of the playground. A strip of eight feet 
around the edge of a playground allows of plant- 
ing a border of trees and shrubs that would be 
very satisfactory in sheltering the playground 
and in taking away the bare, unfinished look that 
is so common. Even if it were impracticable to 
have shrubs, a row of trees would interfere little 
with play and a covering of vines on the fences 
would largely take the place of shrubs. Vines 
can, of course, well be used on shelters and winter 
buildings. Trees can be grown in a playground 
area even when there is no grass; they should 
thrive hetter than in city streets. Trees with a 
habit that will not interfere with play nor give 
such dense shade as to prevent the playground dry- 
ing out might well be scattered through a play- 
ground or arranged in rows according to the gen 
eral scheme of development. Flowers, being 
easily injured and tempting to pick, requiring 
some care and being effective for only a short 
time, would hardly seem to have a place in play 
ground planting except where actual gardens for 
the children are provided. 

The idea of beautifying playgrounds 1s, to most 
persons, nothing but the provision of some plant 
ing. It is probably true that plants will be our 
main reliance, but we should not overlook the 
fact that everything in it tends to make or mar 
the appearance of a playground. Beauty will come 
not only from planting but also from such things 
as fences of a pleasing appearance, concrete work 
neatly done, a surface of an attractive color and 
similar considerations. 
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It would seem as though we in America were in the planting is desired. Very ornamental 
no danger of paying too little attention to the flower and fruit. 
health of the unger generation. At the same 
time, there are iy who believe it very important oo 
that efforts be made to teach children that Acanthopanax pentaphyllum. Of med 
beauty 1s something both essential and altogether height with prickly stems and inconspicuous flovy- 
natural. il ren are to learn this, it seems ers. Good for its nice habit and foliage. 
associating b th their everyday work and Berberis amurensis japonica—Hakodate |jar- 
play. One ] which this might well be done berry. A medium sized, dense barberry, very 
is our playg1 shapely, with handsome foliage and fruit. Makes 
The foll t includes a number of trees, a nice hedge. 
shrubs and es that should be satisfactorv for Berberis thunbergi—Japanese Barberry. 
playground 1 ' The choice of plants must of the commonest ornamental shrubs and 
depend on tl urroundings, type of play- good where a low, hardy shrub is wanted. — Its 
ground, gen eme of its development and thorns make it good for protective purposes 
similar factot many cases may arise where Physocarpus opulifolius—Common Nin 
some of thes nts would not be as suitable as A native shrub growing to eight or ten fe 
others not on t t. The list is for the north- height, easily grown and a good all-round 
eastern part the country. Rhodotypos kerrioides—Jetbead. Grows to be 
four or five feet tall and is good where a large 
| REES shrub is not wanted; has nice foliage and flowers 
Ulmus ameri \merican Elm. Having to Cornus mas—Cornelian-cherry. A very large 
spray it ma this tree less desirable but its shrub with excellent foliage; very desirable where 
form, rapid growth and long life make it one a screen of foliage is wanted. 
of the best trees for the purpose. Ligustrum ibota—Ibota Privet. A broad, dense 
Gleditsia t1 thos inermis—Thornless Hone- shrub. Its hardiness, ability to grow most any- 
locust. A tall t ving light shade, which grows where and good foliage make it a valuable plant. 
quickly and ry free from insect pests. Ligustrum vulgare—European Privet. \Will 
Caltts cocidectal Hackberry. A medium make a taller plant than the preceding. . It has 
dina tin ail road top—not long lived but excellent foliage, which lasts late in the fall and 
ill thetivd: in tathes dev eal stands city smoke and dust well. 
; Caragana arborescens—Siberian Pea-tree. Not 
Platanus i—l.ondon Planetree. <A a aie re ' 
an especially good shrub for foliage, but is ver 
large tree of fit pearance and easily grown. It en ° , 
' ; te ‘ hardy, will stand some dryness in the soi] and 1s 
should not in the coldest parts of the Sh ; 
caine attractive when in bloom. 
Quercus 1 ced Oak. Will eventually VINES 
make a large, broad tree; grows fairly quickly Lonicera japonica—Japanese Honeysuckle. -\ 
and is not part r as to soil or exposure. twining vine which grows quickly and makes 4 
Juniperus giniana—Red Cedar. An ever- fine mass of clean foliage which lasts well in the 
green of narrov rm, excellent for planting along fall. 
fences or buil and in with shrubs. Would Clematis paniculata—Sweet Autumn Clematis 
be for ornament rather than use. Of similar character to the preceding, being tast 
Thuja occident \merican Arborvite. An growing and with excellent foliage. It is hand- 
evergreen simi the preceding but thriving in some when in bloom in the fall. 
wet or heay whereas the red cedar does Ampelopsis tricuspidata—Japanese Creeper 
well in dry elly ground This is often called Boston Ivy. It clings to 
Koelreuti ulata—Goldenrain-tree. A brick, wood and like material, and will spread 
very small tree, short lived, with nice foliage, over a large surface. 
quick growing and useful in dry soils. Could be Euonymus radicans vegetus—Bigleaf \\inter- 
used in conjut n with shrubs. creeper. Will attach itself to walls as will japa- 
Crataegus ita—Washington Thorn. A nese Creeper preceding. It is an evergreen vine 
small tree v may be put in the background and desirable on that account; it is not especially 


I 


of shrubs, 1 dings, where some height to easy to grow, however, nor does it grow fi 
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The Problem Column 


-ECREATION MoRE EFFICIENTLY ADMINIS- 
rERED BY ScHooL BoARDS THAN BY 


OTHER BoarRpbs? 


ive read with a great deal of interest the 
luctory statement in the pamphlet, The 
1s the People’s Clubhouse, recently issued 
Bureau of Education of the United States 
tment of the Interior. The broad statement 
e administration of the social center and 
yvement should be in the hands oi the 
\uthorities, and that recreation is more efh- 
nistered by school boards than by 
should be challenged. 
statement does not take into consideration 
aning of public recreation. A pub- 
reation system is one involving a program 
ties which under a coordinated adminis- 
available public and private facili- 
les clean, wholesome recreation for all 
the community under the direction 
petent leadership. A recreation system 
partisan, non-sectarian and non-in- 


a question whether the school authorities 
ine all public and private facilities un- 


eir control. School boards are generally 
at the polls appointed by elected pub- 
als. Hence, there is at the beginning an 
ce of partisanship. Private agencies are 


of school authority and there is little like- 
| the parochial interests subjecting their 
o the control of a school board. Other 
lepartments, unless it is mandatory by law, 
remely jealous of permitting another pub- 
ment to interfere with their property or 
nter-departmental jealousies are difficult 
me unless there is a central clearing 
reated by law, with a definite policy re- 
use of all public and private recrea- 
oe 
iency of a recreation system depends 
e executive in charge of the work and the 
the pamphlet that recreation is more 
administered by school board than by 
Is is not borne out by facts. Recreation 
ol boards is, except in rare instances, 
any more consideration, and in most 
consideration, than the Departments of 
Science or Manual Training. Appro- 
for recreation work are bitterly fought 
department heads in a school system who 


want larger appropriations for their own depart- 
ments. If the school budget is cut, the recreation 
work is the first and most severe sufferer. 

School principals and janitors are very much 
opposed to recreation in school buildings, for it 
means more work for them. School teachers, 
steeped in theory, school discipline and strict rou- 
tine, rarely make successful recreation workers 
because they fail to grasp the real play spirit, 
nor are they trained in dealing with adult play. 
In the opinion of a noted educator, school teach- 
ers are “tired out” at the close of the school day 
and are not in a fit condition, either mentally or 
physically, to work on a playground or at a com- 
munity center. Recreation is more than ‘mere 
fun” with children. 

School buildings should be fully used for recre- 
ation purposes, and the building of separate rec- 
reation buildings when school facilities can be 
used, is not advocated. School facilities can be 
more efficiently used if the recreation workers 
are under a separate department, because the 
workers are more apt to be selected for their per- 
sonality and experience in recreation work than 
for the academic degrees which the applicant may 
hold. 

The efficient administration of a recreation sys- 
tem is dependent upon the executive in charge of 
the work and not upon the board of control. 
Separate boards of control have been, as a rule, 
more successful in getting big successful adminis- 
trators than school boards, which generally have 
minor department heads in charge of their phy- 
sical education and recreation departments. Rou- 
tine methods cannot be applied to recreation work, 
and the spontaneity of expression of the partici- 
pant, or the initiative of the recreation worker, 
cannot thrive under the routine form of control 
of most school boards, 

Some cities which formerly had school board 
control of recreation facilities have changed to a 
separate board of control. They have worked 
much more efficiently. Most of the old established 
systems in the East which were formerly under 
School 


hoards of most cities have refused for many years 


school board control, are now separate. 


the use of school buildings to the public, and now, 
as separate boards have made recreation work so 
successful, some boards have realized their mis- 
take and are taking over a work already success- 
fully organized. It is a rarity for a school board 
to do pioneer work in any city. They generally 
take over the work after other boards have made 
it successful. The fact that 57 school playgrounds 
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of a recreat ranization in Chicago were re- 


cently placed under the school board control when 
the Chicago Board of Education created a Recre- 


ation Departt loes not signify that the con- 


trol of otl rds is unsuccessful. The Chi- 
cago Board of | ition for a long time persist- 
ently refus ople the use of their buildings 


as recreatiol 
It is significant that in practically every one 
of 1,000 cities e United States, school boards 


have jurisdict the school, but in less than 


125 cities ecognize the need of recreation 


] 1 
] 


for all the people of the community, and have 


created recrea epartments in their system. It 


is also si in most cities where the law 


makes it mandat for the school boards to let 
the peopl hool buildings, such a high 
fee for the e building is charged that it 
is almost pr e to the majority of the tax- 
payers. [1 29 of 7/11 cities reporting to 
the Playgrou Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica on recre were school buildings used 
for public recreation purposes and only 127 of the 
711 cities | boards in control of recre- 
ation. 

If the ad tration of school boards is more 
efficient that irds, why hasn’t the number 
of cities havi | control of recreation in- 


creased m Statistics given in the 


Year Bool e Playground Recreation Asso- 
ciation of / how that the percentage of 
cities having board control is decreasing. 


In 1923, 2 e cities reporting had school 


board contro 24, it had 18%, and in 1925, 
only 1/% o reporting had school board 
control 

‘| he pam] ( In one place “School con- 
trol of rect ictivities means municipal 
economy,” ; ther paragraph,—‘“A city to 
be thoroug have a playground 
within o1 mile of every child.” Since 
the radius listricts is more than 
one-half mi be necessary to purchase 
sites separat uildings.”’ It cannot 
be shown tl eapel for a school board to 
buy propert other city department. If 
it is necessal school board to buy other 
playground sit erect buildings for toilets, 
storage, et economy and still main- 
tain that recreation agency created by 
law. which g them the right to use all school, 
park and other public or private property for 


recreation is more permanent, efficient 


and will keep tion more constantly before 


IN BASEBALL 


the public than the school form of control, | 
vided the proper executive is secured. It is just 
as easy for a separate board of control to secure 
the proper executive as a school board. 

Furthermore, school employees’ salaries «re 
usually higher than recreation workers’; hence. it 
is more expensive for school boards to maintain 
separate teaching staff of recreation workers 
it is for other forms of control. 

Separate boards of control are constantly 
ing wider use of the school plant with no 
mental effects to the main purpose of the scliwol 
education. Their success in efficiently using the 
school plant for recreation purposes is resulting in 
the appropriation of large sums of money for 
many new school buildings with recreation and 
community center facilities —C. FE. Brewer, ( om- 
missioner of Recreation, Detroit, Michigan. 


Big Summer in Amateur 


Baseball 


I. W. JOHNSON 


Superintendent of Playgrounds, St. P 


Minnesota 


One of the most prosperous seasons in the his 
tory of amateur baseball organization has just 
closed. There were eighteen teams plavii 
the Parochial School League, twelve teams in 
the Young Men’s Christian Association leagues, 
ten teams in the Mercantile and ten teams in the 
Commercial Leagues which are representative 


of industrial and commercial firms in the 


eight teams in the City League, eighteen teams 
in the Gopher Divisions which is made up 0! 
boys nineteen years of age and under, and eight 
teams in the Capitol League which consists ot 
boys seventeen years of age and under. 1 /iis 1s 


the baseball story in the City of St. Paul for the 
season just closed. 

This has been a banner year both in interest 
and in quality of games played. Every division 
worked up through to its own championship then 
into the finals, finishing the season on September 
20th. The final game was between the 
& Company team, an industrial firm, 
Arcade Bowling Alleys, champions of t! 


7) 


or Sunday league. The result was 9 
favor of the Armours, 
In 1924 the Pioneer Press and Dispatc/i, one 
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ur large daily papers in St. Paul, started pro- 
anda for a state baseball tournament which 
to inc:ude the champions of all leagues play- | 
in the State of Minnesota. Last year five 


les were represented and played through a 


Gymnasium | 


successful tournament. This year with thir- | Playground 
| A pparatus 


leagues in the state, nine were represented in A pparatus 





urnament which started September 23rd and | 
7 
ed on September 29th. The tournament | 
to have finished on the 27th but rain inter- | | | 


and the tournament had to be continued 
he finals were played. 


s tournament gave promise for the future 


Half -a-Hundred 


Years of Service 


into one of the biggest things in 


seball and the progress and continu- 


iteur baseball in the country. The 


were close, exciting and well played, and 


ers all through displayed the very best P f 

| : bi i , In that period of time 
sportsmansnip. . j 
ey ' Spalding-made goods have | 
ee ee Sree: See ee been and still are the choice of 


\'] > mon ee ¢ 4 1. ie 
1 Vhite Beat an > -r-State ipey er 
ear team of the Inter-State the vast majority of America’s 


colleges and schools for the 
equipment of their various 
teams, also of Y. M. C. A.’s, 
fraternal and other organiza- 


magnificent trophy which stands 
height, properly engraved, and fur- 
irk for the teams. The umpires were 
the Northwest Umpires’ Associa- 


wed that they were masters of the 


; tions. 
xpenses such as balls, umpires and 
the park were deducted from the The gymnasiums of many of 
gee ae eae : tenlemutio werak : , = 
each day and the balance wa J the leading universities, col- 
rata among the teams according to | 1 
“ 5 eges, preparatory and high 
rames played in the tournament. : 
> ie “ny schools have been Spalding- 
ent was made betwee » league . 
™ ide between the league equipped. 
emselves and proved to be very | 


First in the field of play- 


hree years with the continued in- | ground equipment, Spalding 

lng and housing expenses of visit- superiority in the manufacture 

be guaranteed in this tournament, | of safe, strong, durable appa- 
btedly will be a boon to bolster up ratus remains unchallenged. 
baseball game. 


Quality is embodied in every | 
article of Spalding make. 


handling the tournament were: Al 


lent of the Inter-State League, 
\l. Brennan of the Eastern Minne-_ | 
Vice-Chairman; and E. W. John- 
dent of Playgrounds, Secretary. 
tee worked in conjunction with the | Le ZZ 
ting the tournament. cal i | 
Gymnasium and Playground Contract Dept. 
oO | Chicopee, Mass. 
erwyn, Illinois, had no public library Stores in All Large Cities 
Board housed the library for the | 
tor two years in the Community 
S| 
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HOW TO USE THE VACANT LOT 


Attractively decorated horseshoe courts of the Columbus (Indiana) Horseshoe Club. 


ah -hrargpcstes OFFICIAL HORSESHOES 


form exactly to regulations of the National Horseshoe 
Pit tch Association. 

_ p forged from tough steel and heat treated so that they 
vill not chip or break. Cheap shoes which nick and splinter are 
dangerous to the hands. 

One set consists of four shoes, two painted white aluminum 
and two painted gold bronze, each pair packed neatly in a 
pasteboard box. 


Diamond Official Stake Holder and Stake 


For outdoor as well as indoor pitching. Holder drilled at 
an angle to hold stake at correct angle of slope toward pitcl 
Best materials, painted with rust-proof paint underground, 
white aluminum paint for the ten inches above ground. 








1¢er. 





: DIAMOND OFFICIAL.—Made in weights 2% 
Write for Catalog and Rules of the Game bs., 2 Ibs. 5 oz, 2 Ibs. 6 oz., 2 Ibs. 7 07 
2% Ibs. 
DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. DIAMOND JUNIOR.—For Ladies and Chilire 
DIAMOND STAKES ANI ° Made in weights, 1% Ibs., L & 8 os., 1D 
STAKEHOLDI 4610 Grand Ave., Duluth, Minn. 10 oz, 1 Ib, 11 oz., 1%’ Ibs 


B k R we: we directors, athletic coaches and others are looking tor 
OO eviews each year with increasing interest and with a growing 
> , . : -onviction : andards se > the Committee 

RuRAL PLANNIN [HE VILLAGE. Farmers’ Bulletin No a —— that the st indards = uP. of <A Nationa! 
1441. U.S Depa rtment of Agriculture. Govern- and endo’sed by the Women’s Division of the Nationa 
ment Print , Washington, D. C. $.10. 





Amateur Federation will mark a new epoch in athletics 
for girls and women. 


In this the oe st bulletin issued by the U. S. Depart- In this year’s edition of the book will be f | new 
ment o Agricul! Fe mite rmati ee: given regarding vil- and improved sections of track and field activities, swim- 
lage planning in all its phases—the initiating group, the ming and soccer. 
cooperation necessary, the cost of financing and the ‘ 
difficulties encountered. Some of these questions are MunicipaL Arp To Mt ae iN America. By kenneth 5 
answered by the descriptions which are given of what Clark. Published by National Bureau for the Ac- 
has been done in numerous villages in many states vancement of hiusie. 45 West 45th Street, New 
Many illustrations add to the value of the pamphlet. York City. ] 
MUNICIPAL P Gc, PARK AND ArT ADMINISTRATION The National Bureau for the Advancement of Music 


tn AMERICAN CITII Collated from replies to ques- in conducting this comprehensive study of com 
tionnaire sent out by the American Civic Association. music has performed a real service in giving th 
Published by the American Civic Association, 905-7 a picture of the development of the municipal mus 

movement and in pointing out the possibility that lies in 











Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Price, 
50 cents this attempt to put good music within the reach of 4 
This report livided into two sections: (1) Cities the people and to make it possible for them 1 — 
Having Population over 30,000 and (2) Cities Having sharers oe the making "oe ; 
Population under 30,000. Under each city there is a Our Inheritance from. Europe and the Origin of | 
brief paragraph giving facts concerning the following Present Movement are first discussed. This is toll a 


six headings: ( Planning Commission, Zoning Com- 

mission, Regional Plan Commission, Art Commission, 

Park Department, and Playgrounds. Over 200 cities are 

listed. 

OrFictAL HANDBOO! ON ATHLETICS FOR GIRLS AND 
Women. (Spaldin ‘Red Cover” Series No. 115R). 
Prepared by the ( Coniston on Women’s Athletics 
of the American Physical Education Association. 
American Sports Publishing Company, New York. 
Pri rice 25c 


Here is a book which recreation workers, physical 


by a chapter giving definite suggestions on how to stat 
the movement. <A _ section on Permissive Legisiati 
gives much interesting and little known information 
garding existing laws making it possible for municipail- 
ties to appropriate funds for music. 

In the Analysis of the Survey, Some Typical Mustc 
Systems and Extracts from Local Reports is presented 


> Ant 
a wealth of information on what cities are actually doing 
to provide music. ; 
The price of this publication is $1.50 to readers : THE 
: : at $2.00 
PLAYGROUND until January Ist, 1926; after that, 52.0. 
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Published by 
Price, 90c 
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KELLOGG SCHOOL 


OF 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Broad field for young women, offering at- 
Qualified directors of 
Three- 


tractive positions. 
physical training in big demand. 
year diploma course and four-year B. 5S. 
course, both including summer course in 
camp activities, with training in all forms 
of physical exercise, recreation and health 
education. School affiliated famous 
Battle Creek Sanitarium—superb equipment 


with 
and faculty of specialists. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for individual physical development 
For illustrated catalogue, address Registrar. 


KELLOGG SCHOOL OF 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Battle Creek College 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Box 255 
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Where Large 
Numbers of 
Children 
Gather 


in open places Solvay Calcium Chloride should be applied to the surface in order 
10 prevent discomfort caused by dust. 


SOLVAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE 

















, is being used as a surface dressing for Children’s playgrounds with 
marked satisfaction. 
i}! It will not stain the children’s clothes or playthings. Its germicidal property is a 


feature which has the strong endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust layer but at the same time 
kills weeds, and gives a compact play surface. Write for New Booklet 1159 Today! 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 
WING & EVANS, inc., Sales Department 40 Rector Street, New York 


















































How Death Car nto the World SuMMER Camp ENTERTAINMENT. How to Get the Most 
His-Voice-Is-a- Whisper out of the Country by Mari R. Hofer, Highland 
Carved Woman Press, Chicago, Illinois. Price 25c 
T > - ea! 
a oe. — ae a a a eo Many helpful suggestions for the camp director are t 
The Weeper ; be found in this pamphlet of Miss Hofer’s, which dis- 
Earth-Trapped cusees a number of phases of camping. There is_first 
Living Solid Fa of all a section giving some hints about food. “Start 
Ratterfly Girl and Mirace Box the boy where he lives—his interest in food and things 
F says Miss Hofer. 
eee = os Camp Outfitting and Building is the next subject 
a pont fo : Fe ge Pg cae dag Record tersely discussed ; then comes a section on Camps and 
Gum Teninins Gchenk O80 Gouta Vlaletead Street Camp Routine, Camp Games, Neighborhood Days, Spt 
ais + i age ’ ? ’ cial Days, The Evening Hour and Camp Entertainments. 
Chicago, Illit Price /5¢ There are suggestions for incorporating local and camp 
Shades of the old-fashioned “callers” are invoked in history in the form of a pageant and some outlines for 
this delightful collection of dances which will recall to the such pageants are suggested. 
minds of many an old-timer happy hours when the fiddler 
with his alluring music enticed into the dance young and THe WELFARE Councit or New York City. A report 
old. by W. Frank Persons to the Coordination Committee. 


This report of the Coordination Committee, organized 


“Meet your partner and promenade there, : vik . : " 
by Better Times at the conclusion of its prize contest 


Lead your honey to a big soft chair.” : : ‘ —* Resta 
for the best plan for the further coordination of charit- 

“Swing on th rners like a-swingin’ on a gate, able and social work in New York, will interest not only 
Then your own if it ain't too late.” the social workers of New York, but workers throughout 
the country who are facing the problems which a vast 


ation 


population, lack of homogeneity and the multip! 


The quadrilles which Miss Dunlavy has described were 7 ‘sg = _ i 
of organizations present. The report outlines the objec- 


described—and there are over forty of them—are divided better team work among social agencies, better standards 

into a number of groups, such as “Divide the Ring” of work, better public understanding of the fi and 

group, “Lady or Gentleman Leading Out Alone” group, support of the work and describes the plan of organ 

“Right and Left through” group, “Do Si Do” group zation. 

and a number of miscellaneous dances. The descrip- ae : , ——— 

ae are clear and concise and each dance is caiman Wao's W HO IN Music Eput ATION. By Edwin N. ‘ 
Barnes. The Pioneer Press, Washington, D 


by the call. ss nS 
The recreation worker will look far for a more delight- This comprehensive book has been prepared to bring 


ful program for adults at recreation centers than is those outside the immediate circle of music educati 
; “= ' ° . ° a 
offered in this booklet hand knowledge of the musical work in the public schools 
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SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


A magazine for athletic coaches and physical directors 


THE PLAYGROUND 


A monthly magazine on recreation 


i] Send your 
Subscription to 


These magazines taken together $2.60 


THE PLAYGROUND 


$1.50 " 
Per Year 


$2.00 
Per Year 


Total $3.50 


315 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 











music educators who are giving 

ile service to America’s children; to give edu- 

generally a knowledge of the other fellow and 

ish a brief resume of the growth of 

xemplified in the addresses of th 

of the Music Supervisors’ National Confer 

number of timely special addresses. The 

in addition to the biographical section, a 

tion, a practical help section and a_ biblio 
Music Education. 

WeLFARE. By Howard W. Odum 

D. W. Willard. Published by The University of 

Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. Price 


() 

f the organization and methods of ad- 
public welfare and relief has much help- 
mation to offer the student of public affairs, 
| nd civic bodies eager for information on 
f of administration. The history and 
ent of present state systems, their form, func- 
ti and organization are outlined and a 
WS forms of state, county and city 

is tl are being worked out. 
ERYONE SHOULD KNow ApouT CHARITABLI 
So Work IN New York City.” By Ger- 
Springer. Published by Better Times, Inc. 
Gold Street, New York. Single copies Zc. 10 

r $1.00 


New York City spends approximately 
million dollars annually for organized charitable 
irk, makes this concise statement of the 
‘f the work, the extent of the problem and the 
treatment, particularly valuable. A discus- 
social worker, his qualifications and training 
progress made toward the establishment of 
1 recognized profession is by no means 

ion of the pamphlet. 


\THLETIC ASSOCIATION'S FOOTBALI 
\thletic Library No. 200 X. 
Sports Publishing Company, New York 


mount of material is to be found in this com- 
lu collegiate reviews, scholastic reviews 
Oo! section. The official playing rules, 
ind, form the latter part of the book. 





Magazines and Pamphlets 
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Irticles of Interest to Recreation Workers 
and Officials 
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Physical Education Review. September, 1925 





Chicago Normal School 
of Physical Education 


Accredited two-year course preparing Girls to become 
Directors of Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 
Dancing Teachers, Swimming Instructors. Excellent Faculty. 
Fine Dormitories. Students who can qualify. for second 
Semester Junior Class may enter mid-year term starting 
February 8, 


For catalog address 
BOX 45, 5026 GREENWOOD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 














DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
59 E Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















What About Christmas ? 


When you begin to plan for your Christmas 
celebration, you will want to have on hand the 
Christmas Book. It contains suggestions for a 
Christmas party, community Christmas Tree cele- 
brations, the organization of Christmas caroling | 
and an outline for a Christmas carnival. You | 
will also find in it An Old English Christmas Revel, | 
the St. George Christmas Play, Stories of the | 
Christmas Carols, and lists of Christmas plays and 
music. 

Price, 35 Cents 
Playground and Recreation Association of America 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 











\ Study of Athletic Ability of High Schools. 
By R. K. Atkinson 
Cornell Rural School Leaflet. September, 1925 
Home Made Equipment for the Home and Rural 
School 


he Progressive Teacher. October, 1925 
Play Time in Japan. 
By William Thompson 
The American City. October, 1925 
No City Can Evade This Responsibility 
Awards for Playground Improvement 
Municipal Swimming Pool without Taxation—Sioux 
City 
Hallowe’en in Spokane 
Poinsettia Festival in Ventura, Calif. 
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Circle Travel Rings 


CHILD'S PRINCIPAL 
USINESS IS PLAY 


Let us help to make their play 
Profitable 


—__——-¢ 


Put something new in your playground. 

On the Circle Travel Rings they swing from ring 
to ring, pulling, stretching and developing every 
muscle of their bodies. Instructors pronounce this 
the most healthful device yet offered. 

Drop a card today asking for our complete 
illustrated catalog. 


Patterson- Williams Mfg. Co. 


San Jose, California 
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Mind and Body September-October, 1925 
The Challeng f Leisure to Intelligence. 
By Will: \] Parker, Ph.D. 
Physical 1catiol 
By M. L. Townsend, M. D. 
Athletics for Women: General Training. 


By F. Bir noug! 


Massachusetts His School Athletic Association— 


All Student Meet 
Sportsmanship | cation 
By Milton Fairchild 
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Miss Mart ierrili, 
the Department ot 
who has d 
to arouse intere 
houses for recreation, 


rector of Commu 


Merrill will organize neighborhood groups for the 


use of school buildings 


formerly associated with 
Public Welware of Chicago, 
one much to promote home play and 
the equipping of apartment 
has been appointed 


Centers in Chicago. 
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STATE OF NEW Yor! - 

COUNTY OF NEW York, j 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county 
personally appeared H. 8S. Braucher, wl having been duly \ 
ing to law, deposes and says that he the editor of Tue FP! 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge ard be 


statement of the ownership, mat ement, ete., of the aforesaid | 
for the date shown in the abowe tion, required by the Act of A 
1912, embodied in section 411 Postal Law and Regulatior ! 
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Publisher: Playground and Recreation 
fourth Avenue, New York City 

Editor: H. S, Braucher, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York Ci 

Managing Editor H. S. Brauchet > Fourth Avenue, New \ 

3usiness Manager: Arthur Williar 15 Fourth Avenue, N 
City. 

2 That the owner is 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue 

Present Directors } tdw 
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